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SOME CONDITIONS OF BUSINESS. 


The prospects for money-making are not very brilliant. Pro- 
duction is large, but when all the expenses connected therewith 
are paid, the profits are small. All through the present period of 
prosperity this has been the case. We have been told again and 
again by mat.ufacturers and exchangers that the volume of their 
business was never so large, and yet the profits for doing it were 
disappointing, and not infrequently the balance has been struck on the 
wrong side. Those engaged in business are getting weary of this 
state of things. They are not, perhaps, so very despondent, yet feel 
that a change of some kind is imminent. 

One of the conditions of many kinds of business is the investment 
of a large amount of capital. The little factories and concerns of a 
former day have been rapidly supplanted by huge establishments which 
are the embodiment of a vast amount of capital and skill, and 
the risks undertaken by them are enhanced by reason of their 
magnitude. They are like an insurance company in which much 
of its capital is invested in a few heavy risks. To mass capital, 
therefore, as now seems needful in order to produce with economy, 
means the taking of a greater risk, and which, as we have said 
before, in view of the small profits obtained, is giving rise to no 
little foreboding and disquietude. 

One of the reasons why profits are so small is the excessive 
competition now prevailing all over the world. Many regard this 
as an unmixed good. They regard low prices as the goal of a 
more perfect civilization, and they would not have this course 
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retarded or checked for any reason whatever; but this view is not 
shared by all. In the end, every producer satisfies the want of a 
consumer, and in doing so, is entitled to a fair reward, which the 
consumer, theoretically at least, is willing to give. On the other 
hand, nothing is more certain than this, if unwilling to give it, 
the producer’s means to give a fair reward for whatever he may 
wish to purchase is, to a corresponding degree, crippled. Therefore, 
any -policy which looks like an endeavor to get something for 
nothing, or to approximate thereto, must in the end be met by 
defeat, inasmuch as it disturbs the power somewhere in the course 
of production and exchange to lessen the rewards which otherwise 
would be received. Where this excessive competition will end is 
one of the most momentous questions that anyone engaged in 
production or exchange can ask. 

Another reason, quite as obtrusive, is the high rate of wages which 
is now demanded, especially in this country and in England, in the 
production and sale of goods. It will not be questioned that the 
workingman is getting a larger share of the product than at any 
other period in his history. Indeed, many a manufacturer is pay- 
ing more than he can afford; so much, indeed, as to leave him- 
self hardly any, perhaps no profit, yet he is continuing in this course 
temporarily, hoping for a favorable change. He fears that a reduc- 
tion in wages would result in a strike, a cessation in business, an 
interruption of the market for his goods, a temporary if not per- 
manent diversion of his customers; and, in view of these things, 
he continues hoping almost against hope, and yet clearly realizing 
that a change of some kind must be made. Now, this feeling is 
widely prevalent among the manufacturing classes. It is perhaps 
true that the American manufacturer is not content with as small 
a profit as the English or German manufacturer, and yet in England 
the condition of the manufacturing classes is hardly any better 
than in our own. In both, the rates of wages have been pressed 
upward to a point which, notwithstanding the large volume of 
business transacted, is leaving but very little for the manufacturer. 
As said in the beginning, in view of the enormous amount of capital 
invested and of the wear and tear of plant, and of the large sums 
that must be paid for the purchase of new machinery, the situa- 
tion is not hopeful. 

There is one element in the high rate of wages which the 
workingman, perhaps, does not always see in its clearest light, and 
that is, the higher the point to which he can drive them, the 
stronger will become the desire on the part of the manufacturer to 
lessen the cost of production by introducing and using labor-saving 
machinery; and wages have now been driven to such a point that 
manufacturers are exercising a skill hitherto unknown to introduce 
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all possible economies of this character in their business. In 
countries where wages are cheaper, less is thought about the use 
of machine-economies than in those where wages form such a 
large element in the cost of production. But these experiments 
and changes are made only at heavy cost, and those who learn, 
perhaps, of an occasional large dividend, do not know of the enor- 
mous expenditures that are constantly going on for new and 
improved machinery, which must be purchased to continue success- 
fully the work of production. The concerns that have not the 
capital to buy it, or the courage to introduce the best, are sure 
to fall into the rear in this pitiless conflict. 

Another condition of business, perhaps of hardly less moment, is 
that, through our swift and easy modes of communication, the whole 
world is in sight, and the rivalries and contentions and difficulties 
in the way of doing business are more apparent than they were 
a generation or two ago when so much lay concealed. Whether 
these transparent conditions of doing business are helpful or not 
is a very interesting question, but one which we shall not stop to 
consider. By some it is thought that the situation of men is 
evened, and the condition of the weaker is thereby improved; 
while the opposing view is that the stronger concerns, seeing the 
weakness of their rivals, can the more easily dispose of them and 
thus keep the field clear for themselves. 

Perhaps the wage element is the more controling one in the 
situation to-day. It is certain that, in the near future, we are to 
see radical changes in modes and rates of compensation. There 
is a marked tendency toward systems of co-operation, the sliding 
scale, industrial partnership, and the like, whereby the working- 
man is made to share to some extent in the fortunes of his 
employer. This is one way of lessening the tremendous risk in 
doing business. By these devices the employer is seeking to 
diminish his risk, and especially in time of adversity, and when 
unable to advance so much money in the form of wages. We are 
inclined to think that, instead of demanding reductions in wages, 
various offers and experiments will be tried of basing them to some 
extent on profits, and in this way of averting strikes and other ill 
consequences that might result if lower wages were demanded. 

These are some of the more potent conditions of business. at 
the present time—small profits, though coming from a large busi- 
ness and involving heavy risks, and accompanied with the feeling 
that the cost of production must be considerably diminished. This, 
to some extent at least, must come from the laborer’s share, 
Some, perhaps, may come from the capitalist’s, but not all. Thus 
in various ways we think that we are on the eve of greater 
changes than have occurred for a considerable period. 
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MORALS BY MACHINERY. 


There are many persons whose energies are expended in getting 
up machinery for conducting public and private business which 
shall run so perfectly that no one need ever fear particularly about 
those who may be emploved to run the machine itself. The one 
great thing is to get a machine that shall be all right. Every 
now and then they think they have invented such a machine, when 
suddenly a big defalcation, or the escapade of a mayor, disturbs 
their dreains, and they then learn that the machine is not perfect 
after all. Others have been busy for a generation or two in getting 
up the machinery for a perfect bank, and every now and then 
they think that it has been invented, when the misdeeds of a 
Harper or an Eno, or some other miscreant, suddenly disturbs the 
dream, and then it is learned that the machine is defective. 

Now the simplest of all truths is, that it is quite impossible to 
enforce moral conduct by machinery. It is utterly impossible to 
invent machinery for doing the work of a State or bank perfectly, or - 
any other institution. It is an equally trite remark that a perfect 
bank or a perfect State may exist by putting it in charge of com- 
petent and honest men. The machinery ofa city government may in 
truth be very defective, or there may be hardly any whatever, and 
yet with honest and capable public officials, an excellent govern- 
ment may exist. So the charter of a bank may be the simplest 
thing imaginable. There may be hardly any rules for conducting 
its business, and yet, with capable and honest managers, its perma- 
nent success is certain. 

The folly consists in the endeavor to invent machinery, instead 
of finding and electing the men needful for the proper conduct of 
business, whether public or private. Let us apply this idea more 
particularly to our banking institutions. The national banking 
system is well enough; the system of public examinations is well 
enough; and if capable and honest officials are selected for per- 
forming the various functions required under this system, the best 
of banking will follow; but, on the other hand, it is equally certain 
that if the other kind of officials are selected, only bad results 
are likely to be expected. 

When the Metropolitan National Bank, of Cincinnati, failed the 
other day, it appeared that a Bank Examiner in that district had 
evidently been quite willing to do whatever the officers of that institu- 
tion desired. He made false reports. He told thé Comptroller that 
things were all right, when he knew they were all wrong. No 
system can possibly be invented which can prevent these things. 
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The fault was not in the examination, but in the Examiner. The 
fault was not in the machine, but in the man who ran the machine; 
and s> it will be found in nearly all cases whenever an omission 
of duty has occurred. It is true there is a difference in banking 
systems, and in systems of city government. Some systems are 
more cumbrous than others; some are more easily worked; some are 
less expensive; but these differences and inequalities, however great 
they may be, are nothing compared with the differences and 
inequalities among men. The one thing to hold up to view is that 
if persons desire good banks they must elect good officers to pre- 
side over them. If they elect directors and officers who are specu- 
lating, they should expect that in due time these individuals will 
follow in the wake of the great majority who engage in specula- 
tive business. 

Of course, it is not true that bankers as a class are speculators; 
on the other hand, we believe that only a few of the large num- 
ber are engaged in such operations; but it cannot be denied that 
here and there exists a cashier or bank president who is thus 
engaged. His friends and companions know it; his fellow directors 
in the bank know it, and so do the stockholders; and yet he is 
continued in his place. If a stockholder or director is asked why 
such a one is continued, he will reply that, while recognizing the 
fact and regretting it, the official possesses exceptional ability, and, 
notwithstanding this defect, should be continued in his place. This 
is the defense usually given for employing such persons around 
banking institutions. They are generally regarded as very smart, 
possessing the money-making power, and therefore are valuable 
acquisitions. Perhaps if the banks which have such officers should 
dispense with them, even if unable to get others with an equal 
degree of smartness, the banks and the public in the end would 
be much better served. 
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“CARRYING CHARGES,” OR BANKING ON PRO- 
DUCE. 

Since the introduction of speculation into the leading produce 
markets of this country, there has sprung up a new kind of “ bank- 
ing, on produce,” as it is called by those engaged in it; “ carry- 
ing charges” by the Exchanges, where it is carried on; and pawn- 
broking, by those who pay them. This business has grown up 
within the past ten or fifteen years in connection with the option 
system, or trading for future delivery, in these markets, instead of 
spot delivery, for cash, as in the case of stocks, bonds and petro- 
leum, which are borrowed for delivery by the shorts. 

This difference in the system of speculation in these agricultural 
products, or staples of commerce, and in stocks and petroleum, has, 
for its excuse or reason, the fact that in produce there are crop 
years, while the crop of railroad securities is perennial, and that 
of crude oil is dependent upon the success with which oil has 
been struck by explorations in new fields and deeper drilling 
made in old ones, as well as on the position in the market 
of the Standard Oil Company. 

One crop of any article is not sufficient for speculators to trade 
in, and hence they must have the option of selling and delivering 
two and sometimes three crops, which they often utilize, as was 
seen in the wheat market during the summer of 1887, when New York 
was trading in all the unexpired months of 1887 and in half of those 
of 1888. The June and July deliveries of 1887 were of the crop of 
1886; those of August, 1887, to August, 1888, were of the crop of 
1887, while the balance of the months, or options of this year, 
call for the crop of 1888, in which the dealings for December, 1888, 
were begun in July, 1887. Options and months are synonymous terms 
in this business, and hence the term May or December option means 
wheat, corn, oats, pork, lard, meats, cotton, coffee or iron for May or 
December delivery of the current year; and in trading the sellers 
offer, and the buyers bid for, the month they desire to trade in; 
during which, the seller has the option of delivering the speculative 
grade of the article dealt in, any time between one o'clock of the first 
and last days of that month, when the buyer is obliged to take and pay 
for the amount bought. Yet these sales for future delivery are almost 
always based upon the price of the article on the spot, except on 
corners and when the trading extends beyond one crop year into the 
next, when the prospects of the coming crop are the basis, which is 
higher than the current prices when prospects are for a poorer crop 
than the last, and vice versa. The difference in the market prices 
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of the different options on the same crop is greater, the more 
remote the month on which the delivery is to be made, in case 
the trade is not settled by payment of differences before that month 
arrives, aS nine out of ten or ninety-nine out of one hundred of 
these bets are (for they are little more). Only in case of a corner 
in the actual article, and when a large growing crop drags down the 
last, is this ascending scale of prices reversed. This difference is called 
the premium on the later over the nearer month, which is another 
name for the “carrying charge,” and represents the interest on the 
money paid for the article dealt in insurance and storage for the 
period between the date of the transaction and the month when 
it is to be delivered, by the “carrier” or “banker” or “pawn- 
broker,’ as he is variously called, who buys the cash stuff and puts 
it in store, and holds or carries it, till the time of delivery, for the 
party to the transaction, who bought and who pays the cost of 
carrying the actual article for the period so held, and as much 
additional as he will pay (generally as much more), as profit to 
the carrier or banker. This is what is called “banking on wheat,” 
etc., and the premium, or difference between the different options 
and spot stuff is what is called the “carrying charges.” 

This had become a very profitable business at one time, when 
speculation ran to the extreme on the Bull side, as from 1879 
to 1882, and everybody that had enough money to put up a 
margin of 10 per cent. (or even less), of the actual cash 
value of an article, bought it. As he cannot usually buy the actual 
stuff and pay for it, he goes to the carrier and gives him his mar- 
gin and gets him to do it for him, or goes into the open market 
and buys it of some one else who has bought it of the carriers, 
or of some one who sells it “short,” with no actual stuff to deliver, 
and takes his chances of lower prices, when he will buy back what 
he had sold at a higher price. This is called bearing a market; 
and the seller who takes the risk of selling what he has not, or 
before he buys, and of being “cornered” by a Bull clique or ope- 
rator, and of paying more than he sells for, makes the “carrying 
charges,” without “ carrying,” or owning or holding or paying for 
a bushel or pound of actual stuff, and only risks his margin, which 
must be kept good with his buyer or with his broker, the same as 
the one who bought, and must pay the “carrying charges” either 
to him or to a Carrier. 

It will be apparent, therefore, that on a declining or Bear mar- 
ket the “short” seller has a vast advantage over the “long” 
buyer, as the former, who is called a Bear, not only makes the 
decline in prices, but gets the “carrying charges” clear, without car- 
rying anything whatever but his contract in his pocket, and a 
receipt for his margins. He in fact stands in the carrier’s place, 
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and takes his profits and the actual cost of holding or carrying 
the article for the period intervening between the sale and the time 
of delivery. But while he is running a speculator’s risk of the 
market going his way, or down, the carrier runs none whatever, 
if he does a strictly “carrying” business, except of the goods 
getting out of condition in store. It makes no difference to 
him whether the markets go up or down, for although he 
owns the actual stuff, he has it sold to some one else who 
runs the risk of the market going down, and takes the profit 
if it goes up. Of course, if the carrier sees that his original 
margins are kept good, and the stock in store, where his is held, 
does not get out of condition, he is doing as safe a banking 
business as he who lends on paper or collateral, and in fact safer, 
because he has not only the party to the trade, whom he can hold 
if solvent, for any loss, if he should not keep his margins good, 
and the actual property beside. While he has the choice of going 
into the market “under the rules,” and selling the property he is 
carrying for the account of the buyer, before his “ original” mar- 
gins have been exhausted,if he neglect to respond to a call to 
keep them good in time to save the carrier from loss on a declin- 
ing market. But most of these carriers speculate or scalp the 
markets for a bigger carrying charge. 

This business is sometimes done by banks themselves, though in 
the name of some commission house or broker, who really acts as 
their agent, though the contracts all stand in his name, and the 
bank is not known in the transaction. But the bulk of it is done 
by a few strong houses in the trade itself, where the money is 
loaned, and who understand the markets and what is going in 
speculation, while the banks either lend the money to them on call, 
with or without the warehouse receipts as collateral, or furnish the 
money, and the carrier does the business and they divide the profits. 
But these arrangements are secret and their terms unknown, as well 
as the fact, except when an attempt is made to corner the market 
and fails, and the “cornerers” with it, and reveal the back entrance 
to some bank, of which the parties running the deal generally 
appear to have the key, as in the late Cincinnati deal in Chicago. 

This is the temptation to which both the “carrying business” and 
those engaged in it are exposed, as well as the banks which back 
them; for with all the spot stock of any article in their hands, it 
is easy for them to manipulate the market either up or down, as 
they often do, and are sometimes caught. But legitimately con- 
ducted, it is as legitimate as any other banking business, 
and more safe in Doth respects than the average, as the actual 
property, and that, a staple of commerce, with an established value 
and ready market, is held as security for both the transactions in 
it and the loans upon it. H. A. PIERCE. 




























































A REVIEW OF FINANCE AND BUSINESS. 


A REVIEW OF FINANCE AND BUSINESS. 
CONTINUED DULLNESS AND ITS CAUSES. 


Between the severe extremes and sudden and frequent changes 
in the weather during February, and the cutting of export rates 
to the seaboard by the Trunk lines, the war among the Granger 
roads, and the continuation of the strike in the anthracite coal 
mines, things, financial and commercial, have been at sixes and 
sevens, and trade unsettled, or in a state of suspense that has 
been very discouraging and unsatisfactory, if not actually disastrous. 

As a result, complaints are more general of poor trade and bad 
times so far this year than last; January having been about as 
unfavorable to trade as possible, except in seasons of depression, 
which are not now supposed to exist. There have been more fre- 
quent and more important failures, as a consequence, and they 
have extended beyond commercial and banking circles, into indus- 
trial interests, notably the iron industry. 


THE CUTTING OF EXPORT RATES BELOW INLAND RATES 
AND ITS EFFECTS. 


But first and foremost of all the above causes of dullness in 
business at the great seaboard centers, has been the renewed and 
worst cutting of export rates ever known, even before the Inter- 
State law. So great has been this discrimination against the sea- 
board cities, that breadstuffs, provisions, and, in fact, all our export 
staples, have been taken from the Western cities as far as the 
Missouri river, and laid down by the Eastern Trunk lines in Euro- 
pean cities at actually less money than the inland rate charged by 
them to the seaboard. So general and severe has this been that the 
produce trade of the East has been actually paralyzed thereby, until 
the commercial exchanges of all our export ports, through which 
our export trade has been going direct, without their being able to 
compete for it, have risen in arms at this gross discrimination against 
their commerce by the roads they had built to bring them busi- 
ness. Committees have been appointed by these organizations at 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Boston to take united 
action before the Inter-State Commission to have it stopped, and for 
which the New York Produce Exchange has appropriated $5,000 
to bring a test case before the Inter-State Commission. The ruin- 
ous effects of this have been two-fold: first, to the roads engaged 
in it (and all have been); and second, to the seaboard ports, whose 
export trade has been temporarily ruined by this cutting of through 
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rates. In vain have the Commercial Exchanges of all the seaboard 
cities protested and appealed to the Trunk line managers, to save 
the foreign commerce of the cities. 


THE COAL MINERS’ STRIKE AND ITS RESULTS. 


After two months’ unnecessary idleness of the Schuylkill miners 
and the Reading Coal and Iron Company, and after about $2,000,000 
loss to the Reading Road, and as much more to the miners and 
the business men on its line and the dealers in its coal, the 
miners have gone to work at the price they received before the 
temporary increase last summer. The company, however, has 
promised to confer further with regard to a new adjustment of 
wages, but not to pay in the future higher wages than competing 
companies. 

THE GRANGER WAR BEGUN. 

The war of extermination or exhaustion and surrender, which we 
predicted in this article the last year, as sure to follow the 
completion of the immense parallel systems of the Granger 
roads, west of Chicago, has broken out the past month with the 
same virulence and severity as that between the Trunk lines and 
the West Shore, which ended only in the exhaustion and sur- 
render of the latter. The losses entailed thereby are not yet 
shown in their reported earnings, for it is too soon. But they 
will begin to show this month, and not cease until the war, 
which will be a cruel and probably a long one, shall be over. 
Indeed they are likely to prove greater than that entailed on the 
Trunk lines by the indiscriminate cutting of export rates, as 
shown above. But the two combined, and those of the coal roads 
added on account of the strike in their mines, will be sufficient 
to entail smaller dividends earned on all these great systems of 
railways for a year to come. The effects of these conditions on 
the money market can but be unfavorable, as well as upon the 
value of railroad securities, no matter how strongly they are held, 
as was the Reading stock by the syndicate during the strike. 


THE INTER-STATE LAW A _ FARCE. 


Notwithstanding this disregard by railroads of their home custom- 
ers, the Inter-State Commission have neglected to come to their relief, 
although the long and short haul provisions of the Inter-State law 
have been openly and clearly violated by every railroad that has 
thus discriminated against its own field. The subterfuge of the 
roads, that the law does not cover these cases, and their claim 
that every ocean steamship line is a part of their route, and that 
their termini are in Europe and not at the seaboard, are simply 
masks under which to disguise their open, willful, and determined 
disregard of the Inter-State law. Indeed, their defiance of the law, 
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the Commission, the Government, and the people, has been so 
bold and flagrant, and the course of the Commission so weak and 
contrary to the letter and spirit of the law, that the merchants 
of the East, whose business is gone, are fast losing all hope 
of any remedy, and of any change for the better under the 
present irresponsible management of these highways of commerce, 
by which the officers of these corporations can build up an indi- 
vidual, or section, or interest, and ruin another at will, from one 
end of the land to the other, and make American products cheaper 
in Europe than in the great manufacturing and commercial centers 
of the East. 


AN OFFICIAL REPORT ON THE CAUSES OF THE STAGNATION 
IN TRADE. 


Confirming the foregoing, another special committee of the Pro- 
duce Exchange of this city, appointed to investigate and report 
upon the causes of the continued dullness in trade, taken from 
among itS most prominent members, including Ex-Mayor Edson, 
Messrs. Alexander Munn, whom we have quoted above, E. R. 
Livermore, and James McGee, charged in their report to the 
Exchange the chief blame upon the railroads, and their unjust 
discriminations, in violation of the common law of carriers, the 
State laws under which they were chartered, and the Inter-State 
law under which these discriminations, which that law was to stop, 
are worse and more general than ever before, in utter disregard 
of the commissioners, who are doing little to enforce its provisions. 
Yet the railroad influence, through one Standard Oil member of 
that committee, was able to suppress this report in which four 
members concurred. 


WHAT THE PHILADELPHIA EXCHANGE COMMITTEE SAYS ON THIS 
SAME SUBJECT. 


The chairman of the Philadelphia committee, Mr. J. R. Tomlin- 
son, said he was in favor of another remedy, namely, the enforce- 
ment of the law of common carriers through the courts of the 
States, although he admitted railroad influence reached the bench, 
and railroad money the bar, of every State to such an extent that 
this remedy might be too slow. 

This member of that committee, appointed by the Philadelphia 
Commercial Exchange, as was a similar one by the Baltimore and 
Boston Boards of Trade, to consider this same railroad problem, 
admitted that the Inter-State Commission had failed to enforce 
the Inter-State law, though he did not impugn their motives. But 
he also said that he believed there was still another remedy that 
would be effective, in an action by the Attorney-General of a State 
for the forfeiture of the charter of any railroad that discriminated 
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in favor of Inter-State commerce, or rather in favor of commerce 
from other States, against the citizens of the State which chartered 
it, and owned it, and furnished the local traffic which had to pay 
the losses on the through cut rate business, by which these same 
roads were ruining both the commerce and manufactures of the 
Eastern States. Certainly, said he, there should be some remedy 
somewhere, either to compel these roads to live up to, or forfeit 
their charters. 





STATE CONTROL OF RAILROADS. 


The result has been a rapid change in the views of business 
men, who a year ago doubted the wisdom of State supervision of 
the railroads. It is true that in the West the sellers of grain, 
who are not affected by the present rates, are quite unmoved over 
the situation at the seaboard. So long as they can sell their grain 
at the prices they desire, they do not care whether the purchasers 
live in New York or Liverpool, or how those who live in either 
of these places are affected by the operation. The sudden con- 
version to the need of State railroad supervision is not in the 
least surprising; it is the old story over again, men believe in that 
kind of governmental policy from which they are likely to make 
the most money. We are not aware that there is the slightest 
principle involved in the question; it is one purely of self-interest. 
Those who are helped by the policy of a railroad company, what- 
ever that may be, are ever ready to defend it; those who suffer, 
are as strenuous in their denunciations and demands for a change. 
This has always been the case; whether State management in this 
country, in which no permanent civil service exists, and in which 
the simon pure politician, aided by clerks knowing and caring 
less about business than practical politics, plays such a controlling 
part, is a remedy which only the boldest would dare apply, and 
which ought not to be tried until every other has been exhausted. 
Thus far, the State has but just begun to show its power over 
railroad companies. 





A REPRESENTATIVE BUSINESS MAN'S VIEWS. 


In the way of illustrating how this feeling is growing among 
most prominent and conservative business men in_ those lines. 
most affected by the existing policy of the railroads, a con- 
versation is here given, in which Mr. Alexander Munn, one of 
the most prominent and conservative shipbrokers and freight 
agents in the city, expressed himself as follows to the writer of 
this article, in answer to the question of when the present unsatis- 
factory conditions of business would change for the better. Never, 
said Mr. Munn, so long as Europe can buy American products 
cheaper in her own markets than we can buy them at the sea- 
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board, and cheaper than the Eastern merchant can buy them in 
the West, where Europe does, and lay them down at New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, and the great manufacturing and 
commercial centers of this country, as has been and is now the 
case, Owing to the railroads refusing to carry freight as cheaply 
to the seaboard markets as they do to Europe, in open, direct, 
and systematic violation of the Inter-State law by the Trunk iines, 
and to such a general extent that it is almost impossible to do 
any export business in grain, flour, or provisions from here. When 
asked what remedy would be effective for these evils, he said 
they would never be remedied until the Government owned and 
operated the railroads as it does the post-office, and stop all this 
mismanagement of our railway system, by, and in the interest of, 
individuals and _ localities. 

A few interests are thus being built up, said he, into monopolies 
and trusts by these railroad discriminations, by which trade is trans- 
ferred from one center to another at the will of a small number 
of railroad managers. Investors need the same protection that mer- 
chants do; and the Government alone can stop the stock-watering 
and jobbing of not ‘a few of these corporations, which issue their 
securities without limit or responsibility, float them on the public and 
then turn about and drown or freeze them out. The investing as 
well as the commercial, industrial and working classes, all of whom 
are dependent upon these railroads for employment of their capital 
and labor, the exchange of their products and for communication, 
will yet combine and put these highways under public control. 


DECREASED FOREIGN BUYING OF STOCKS 


has been one of the effects already produced by these rate wars, 
although the European war scare has been the ostensible cause of the 
falling off in the foreign orders. This has been seen in the condition 
in the foreign exchange market. Had the demand for remittances 
by importers been at all free the past month, sterling exchange 
would have been close to the gold exporting point, in the absence 
of a fair supply of commercial bills against exports, which have 
been light, despite the slashing of export freight rates by the rail- 
roads. If exports do not increase from this on to the next crop 
year, it would not be surprising if we should be exporting gold 
next summer, should Europe take a notion to sell or even to 
quit buying our securities. 


BANK FAILURES AND THEIR EFFECT. 

There have been several bank failures, not large in but one indi- 
vidual case, yet enough in the aggregate to cause distrust, and a 
drawing in rather than an extension of credits; and, coming as they 
have, on an easy money market, have indicated something wrong 
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in the general condition of business as wéll as exceptionally weak 
spots. The aggregate of them, however, is large enough to have 
a depressing effect in their immediate localities, while they have 
no doubt tended to strengthen the money market, and turn it 
upward again by a withdrawal of country bank deposits to meet 
the increased demand of depositors on interior banks, where these 
failures have happened. ‘This has been reflected in the reduced 
surplus reserves of the New York banks again. 
THE MONEY MARKET HARDENING. 

The shadow of coming financial events may be casting itself 
before, and is reflected in the hardening of the rates for money 
and in the steady depletion of the surplus bank reserves, which 
has. been aided by the withdrawal of country bank deposits, 
as explained above, since the country bank failures’ began. 
Whether this tendency is likely to continue until another crop 
year, when the movement of currency to the interior, to start the 
next crop, depends somewhat upon circumstances rather out of 
the ordinary course of affairs. Our last crops were short, and the 
early movement comparatively free on the first half of the year. 
Should these crop estimates prove correct, we are likely to require 
less money in the country to handle them this spring and sum- 
mer, and money may come back to the East, as it used to do, 
and as it did not last year and the year before, for want of em- 


ployment West. 
THE COAL ROADS AND TRADE. 


Reading lost over four-fifths of its coal business according to the 
January returns of the manager of the coal roads, and the Febru- 
ary returns cannot make much if any better showing. Such returns 
would show, as compared with its last year’s tonnage, a loss of 
812,000 tons. While there was a loss during the early part of Jan- 
uary in the total production of anthracite coal, it was nearly if not 
all made up before the month ended by the increased production of 
the’ other coal roads, notably the Lackawanna, the Pennsylvania 
and the Delaware Companies, together with an increase in the out- 
put of bituminous. But the coal famine that was to be, has not 
been, even with the most severe weather and biggest domestic 
consumption in years, in January and February. The advance of 
January is therefore partly lost, and manufacturers and railroads 
have all been holding off, as well as dealers, from buying ahead 
until coal is plentiful again. Only the iron industries on the 
Reading Road that were dependent upon it for coal have been 
obliged to close. 

FAILURES IN THE IRON TRADE. 

The few large faiiures in the iron trade, notably at Pittsburgh, 

have caused no little surprise, as it had been supposed that the 
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manufacturers were in a generally sound condition, notwithstanding 
the late dullness, having had two good years in which to fortify 
against a reaction. But the cause of their troubles seems to be 
the same old, old story of doubling up their plant and capacity 
whenever times are good, and putting all surplus earnings into them 
ready to be caught with too much capacity and too little money 
whenever trade slackens. This seems to be a fatality of our iron 
men, like almost all others who are stimulated by excessive profits 
when times are good. Otherwise, the iron trade seems sound, though 
slow, awaiting the tariff changes. 


THE STOCK MARKET NEGLECTED. 

The Stock market has not been a point of any particular interest 
the past month, as it has been so cliqued that any advances have 
been simply the result of the covering of over-confident shorts, 
who sold too heavily on coal strikes and snowblockades, and 
rate wars; while any decline has been more the result of short 
selling, except by Europe, on “war news,’ than by investors. it 
is simply a professional speculators’ market, made by a few men, 
and a very small market at that, the public having deserted Wall 
Street and left it to the brokers, as their big principals are out 
of it too. 

The latest, if not the last straw on the. speculative camel’s 
back is the cutting of inland rates by the Trunk lines from the 
West, which refused to lower this so long as they were able to 
stimulate through export business from the West by doing it for 
the same to Europe as to the seaboard. When all this business 
that could be, was secured by contract ahead, then the Trunk 
line managers met and solemnly restored export rates to the full 
inland rate, with ocean rate added. But before this went into 
effect, on the 2oth of February, they had begun the wholesale 
cutting of inland rates to the seaboard to a point that left the 
through rate the same as before, but gave the merchants at the 
seaboard a chance to do a little something for a time at least. 
This has discouraged any Bull on stocks from buying anything 
for advance; while the seaport dealer in produce regards this as 
only a temporary sop thrown to him by the railroads to appease 
his wrath at the cutting of export rates. Never was the railroad 
situation more mixed and the stock market in a deader state as 
a result of these conditions. 

CONDITIONS OF GRAIN MARKETS AND EXPORT TRADE, 

There was a slight improvement of the export trade at the 
close ot February, but it was delayed three weeks longer than 
expected; and, in the meantime, the Bears in the Produce mar- 
kets hammered them down to pretty near the prices from which 
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some of our chief export staples started last fall. But when this 
break in prices brought in more demand, instead of the markets 
reacting, they went lower still, as at this juncture the cutting of 
inland freight rates, as above described, began, and reduced the 
cost of everything brought to the seaboard at the old rates, several 
points lower, under the increased offerings of grain from the West 
at this reduction of 5c. to 7c. per Ioo in the inland rates just at 
the close of the month. This may serve, however, to still further 
increase seaboard exports, and as Europe is on the last half of 
the crop year, it is expected to be more dependent upon this 
country for her food supplies from now on. 


WHY PROVISIONS ARE DEPRESSED. 

The above remarks on the breadstuffs market and situation, do 
not apply, however, to provisions in which there is a large short 
interest on the part of some of the great Chicago packers, nota- 
bly, Armour, while, on the Bull side, and opposed to him, are the 
two other largest packers in the country, namely, Fowler Bro- 
thers and B. P. Hutchinson, or the Chicago Packing Company. 
There has been a big fight between these giants of this market 
the past month for its control, Armour being short and the others 
long, the latter having the advantage early in the month, but at 
the close the former has had the best of the fight. 


THE COTTON MARKET. 

This market has been about as narrow as that in provisions, 
from the fact that there has been little general or outside specu- 
lation in either. The Liverpool “straddlers,” are long there and 
short in the New York market, of which Inman is supposed to 
be long and playing a waiting game, with a view of forcing the 
Liverpool shorts to cover. But this is about all there is to this 
dull market. 

OTHER MINOR MARKETS. 

The coffee market has had a set-back by selling for the account 
of Havre and other European markets, and speculation has been 
pretty well killed in that market by the past year’s manipulations. 
Petroleum has been put up to 95 and over by the Standard Oil 
Company, and unloaded on the Stock Exchange crowd, which 
bought it on the points of the Standard that it was going to $1, 
on the forced restriction in production by the “combine ” and the 
cold winter. But it has since been broken to nearly 85c., and the 
points as usual proved of value only to the givers. 


THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 
The wholesale, importing, and jobbing dry goods trade have 
reported a pretty fair business for the month, which, though done 
on a very small margin, compares favorably with a year ago. They 
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also report moderate stocks in all lines, and manufacturers generally 
running full time. They predict a steady, safe business the coming 
season, though the fears of manufacturers that the tarriff may be 
reduced, keeps them pretty close to consumption with their pro- 
duction of goods. This, however, is a good rather than a _ bad 
tendency, and insures a steady, safe trade for the balance of the 
season. The same is true of the jobbing and domestic distributing 
trade of the East generally, as they are not subjected to the rail- 
road discrimination on west bound freight, or in favor of imported 
goods, shipped in bond to the interior. These trades are now 
making up for the late dullness by reason of snow blockades. 
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FINANCIAL FACTS AND OPINIONS. 


Taxation of Personal Property.—Elsewhere in the present number 
will be found several extracts from a report by Professor Ely, of 
Johns Hopkins University, a member of the Maryland Tax Com- 
mission, to the Legislature of that State, on this subject. We have 
made frequent reference to the taxation of personal property for 
the purpose of showing the injustice of the grossly irregular meth- 
ods of assessment which prevail almost everywhere. Notwithstand- 
ing the evidence that is accumulating daily of this fact, the sub- 
ject has failed to command that attention from legislators which it 
deserves. Nevertheless, there seems to be an awakening in the legis- 
lative mind concerning it. The object of presenting the evidence 
herein laid before our readers is simply to add fresh proof to that 
already given of the injustice and inexpediencyZlof levying a tax on 
personal property. Professor Ely has not added any new arguments 
especially in condemnation of the existing system of taxation, if it 
can be called a system. Indeed, we are not aware that any one 
has added new arguments for a long time. In truth, the reasons 
for abolishing the tax are all on one side. In brief, the principal 
objection to taxing such property is that in most cases the prop- 
erty on which a tax is thus assessed has already been laid under 
contribution for taxable purposes in another form. In other words, 
the great mass of personal property which is included in the cate- 
gory of taxation consists of the evidences of real property, bonds, 
stocks and the like, on which a tax may be properly assessed. 
This is the chief objection to the assessment of personal property. 
It is double taxation. A tax has once been laid on the real thing, 
on the actual visible property, and the personal tax is laid on the 
evidence or title of that property. There is no more justice, there- 
42 
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fore, in imposing such a tax on the evidence than there would be 
in imposing a tax on the title to real estate. The injustice and 
iniquity of the existing laws in all the States are so glaring that 
we trust our legislators will bestir themselves without further delay. 
There is, perhaps, no ‘subject in the domain of State legislation 
more worthy of the immediate and careful attention of legislators. 
Maryland is no worse in this regard than other States. All are in 
a condition of semi-barbarism with respect to their tax systems. 





Investigation of the New Trust Companies—Notwithstanding the 
enormous amount of business before Congress, the members of that 
body seem to think they have time enough to indulge in an inves- 
tigation of the various trust companies recently formed. Without 
discussing the merits of these associations, the absurdity of con- 
gressional investigation of them must be apparent. Their exist- 
ence, so far as they depend on any law whatever, is based wholly 
on State law. They are amenable to the State authorities alone, 
and they have authority to order investigations. The State of New 
York has undertaken an investigation of this nature, and _ has 
already begun to investigate the sugar trust, one of the newest and 
largest of the number. The expediency of State investigation we 
do not question, because in the event of discovering reprehensible 
practices, it is within the power of the State to administer reme- 
dies and to prescribe punishments; but suppose a committee of 
Congress should find that trust companies were odious in many 
regards, that their methods of doing business were reprehensible in 
the highest degree, yet the national government would be power- 
less to apply a remedy. There are some things, at least, which the 
national government cannot do, and we suppose this principle is clearly 
settled, that wherever it has no jurisdiction, it also is powerless to 
investigate; while the States, on the other hand, having jurisdic- 
tion, also have ample power to look into the formation and man- 
agement of these associations. Congress has quite enough to do 
without attempting to investigate the trust business; and if a gen- 
eral election were not impending next year, we do not think that 
Congress would waste much time in investigating into the nature 
and methods of trust companies now. 





Branch Banking.—This system of banking has been long estab- 
lished in Europe. Superintendent Paine, of the banking department 
of New York, has considered the expediency of granting this privi- 
lege to bank associations and savings institutions in that State. 
He says that under certain restrictions much might be said in 
favor of authorizing savings banks to have subsidiary depositories 
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for receiving and disbursing money. The Bank of France is nota- 
bly an institution of this kind, having a branch in each of the 
political departments into which the country is divided. This insti- 
tution, at least, has been one of the great banking successes of 
the world, and its numerous branches have been of the utmost 
benefit to the French people. Mr. Paine further says that ‘two 
notable organizations are the National Provincial Bank and the 
London and County Bank: their combined assets agzregate about 
$300,090,000, and they have upward of three hundred branches in 
the suburbs of London and in the provinces. The advantages which 
would accrue to a bank in a large city, in the way of using its 
funds through subordinate offices located in agricultural and manu- 
facturing communities, are patent, and, under the control of men 
of perfect integrity, no harm presumably would result. Such a cor- 
poration, however, whether National or State, in the hands of per- 
sons not of the character indicated, might prove an instrument 
for great harm. Experience has shown that under our system, 
where a close alliance existed between a small and a large bank, 
the former has had, generally speaking, in an emergency to go into > 
liquidation. The independence that our banks located in the rural 
districts possess of those located in the cities, where, at timas, 
without notice, values are seriously depreciated, has doubtless been 
the means of effecting the restoration of confidence by aiding in 
the amelioration of monetary disturbances. In enacting the Free 
Banking Act of 1838, the Legislature of the State gave ample scope 
for the creation of banks, and no limitation is made as to their 
number or location, so that each community may have the benefit 
a banking institution gives. Certainly no necessity exists for the 
adoption of the suggestion mentioned at the beginning of this arti- 
cle; it undobtedly tends to centralization, which, under our form 
of government, is to be deprecated in connection with corporations 
of a public or semi-public character, unless absolutely necessary for 
the well-being of society.” 





Mining Dividends.—The San Francisco Journal of Commerce says 
that nearly nine millions of dollars have been distributed among 
the shareholders of the various Pacific coast mines during the year. 
This fact, as that journal rightly remarks, shows that mining does 
pay. The actual dividends paid represent over ninety millions of 
dollars capitalized at ten per cent. At eight per cent. a very 
good dividend as times go, it represents over one hundred and 
thirteen millions of dollars. Much of this is English capital and 
Eastern, but the bulk of it represents the investments of the solid 
men and the speculative people of the Pacific coast. The divi- 
dends for the past seven years have reached the snug little sum 
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of sixty-five millions. These dividends have been greater, reaching 
the figures of twelve millions and a quarter. Since that they 
dropped to about seven millions, and have taken an upward stride 
again. 

Appropriations for Public Buildings—QOne of the ways in which 
Congress proposes to solve the surplus question is to spend it. 
This has the merit of great simplicity on the one hand, and will 
yield great delight to prospective contractors and workingmen on 
the other. It is quite true that the Government can afford to 
indulge in public building to an extent which would not have been 
warranted a few years ago. It is true that from an economical 
point of view the construction of many public buildings must be 
condemned. The cost of building them, of keeping them in repair, 
and of paying their custodians, is much greater than would be the 
rent of such premises as are needed for public purposes. But 
there is an additional justification for owning some of these build- 
ings. They are one of the signs of power, of national existence. 
Abroad, one of the visible signs, which is to be seen everywhere, 
is the uniformed and armed soldier; but in this country the few 
soldiers that are maintained are kept west of the Mississippi, and 
almost the only visible sign beside the courts and the postmasters 
and a few other officials, are the buildings which have been erected 
for public use. They do, therefore, stand for something. They 
have a sentimental purpose in addition to the business purpose 
for which they were erected. For this reason, doubtless, more 
might be erected in different parts of the Union, and especially at 
Washington, where their need is very apparent. Indeed, nearly all 
the departments of government, excepting the War, Navy, and 
State, have outgrown the buildings which were erected for them. 
Though this is true, it does not justify the enormous outlay now 
proposed. It is an unwise expenditure for which no justification 
can possibly be given. Indeed, it is said that the committee on 
public buildings, who at first were inclined toward very liberal 
appropriations, are staggered over the rapidly increasing demands. 
This movement is like the growth of a snow-ball on a damp day. 
Perhaps the demand has become so great as to defeat itself. This 
would be preferable to the erection of a very large number, which 
not a few congressmen are quite willing should be authorized. 
This movement is the less excusable for the reason that so long 
as the Government has a debt, and it still has a huge one, every 
surplus dollar can be profitably expended in discharging it. 





Harper and Bank Examiners.—Ex-President Harper, late of the 
Fidelity Bank of Cincinnati, but now a resident of the Ohio 
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Penitentiary, has unbosomed himself to a newspaper reviewer con- 
cerning the kind of bank examinations which occurred during his 
presidency of that ill-famed institution. In effect, he says that if 
the Bank Examiner had been competent and had told him in the 
youthful days of his iniquity that he was violating the law and 
must stop, two things could have been accomplished by such 
wholesome admonition. First. the bank could have been saved 
from ruin, and secondly, Harper could have been saved from the 
penitentiary. Doubtless the Examiner in this instance, as in some 
others, must be severely blamed for omission of duty, but Mr. 
Harper must live longer than any other individual ever has, to 
find any person who will agree with him in the opinion that the 
failure of the Bank Examiner to do his duty furnishes the slightest 
justification for his own iniquity. It is true enough that other 
Harpers have lived who were quite inclined to ascribe their ill- 
dealings and ill-luck to some one else; but the wrongdoing of one 
can never be used for a shield or cloak for the wrongdoing of 
another. Mr. Harper did not add, however, on this occasion, what 
he said on a previous one concerning his curious ways of leading 
the Examiner aside from his obvious work by the use of cham- 
pagne and other deviating excitants. This is a trick which has 
been practiced on several occasions, we regret to say, with great 
success by cunning and faithless bank officials. It will not do, 
however, to condemn all of the Bank Examiners after Harper’s 
wholesale fashion. Nor does the statement contain the smallest 
semblance of truth, that a great many more banks are in the same 
fix as the one over which he presided. Nor is another statement 
made by him true, that nine-tenths of the bankers of the country 
could be put in prison for technical violations of the statutes. 
The truth is just the reverse. Most bank officials possess the 
highest integrity, have the utmost regard for the law, and are 
exceedingly scrupulous in fulfilling their duty. The Harpers are, 
notwithstanding his bold assertion, happily few, and so, also, we 
believe, are the Examiners of the kind who were assigned to duty 
in the district wherein his bank was located. The mischief wrought 
by Harper, and by the wrong-doing of the Bank Examiner in the 
Cincinnati district, simply shows how much harm can be wrought 
by an individual here and there; and if there were many more, 
the whole system would become corrupted and lose the public 
confidence. The fact that a national bank is rarely found to be 
a wrong-doer, and a national bank Examiner faithless in executing 
his trust, is strong proof that the institutions generally are sound 
and worthy of public confidence. 


The Nicaragua Canal—As the scheme for building the Nicaragua 
Canal is more rational than that for building the Panama, the 
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nature of the Government existing in the country through which 
the canal is to be built may be briefly described. It is a republic 
of the federal type, with a legislative assembly consisting of eleven 
members; also a senate of ten members, and a president who is 
elected for four years, and surrounded by a cabinet composed of 
four ministers. The seat of government since 1858 has been at 
Managua. The population of the State is about 275,000 persons, 
who live in the ten departments into which the country is divided. 
The largest town is Leon, having 25,000 inhabitants ; while several 
others have from ten to fifteen thousand. The people are cordial, 
and the Government offers to settlers any unclaimed tract of land 
at the rate of twenty to forty cents an acre. In Nicaragua the 
great geographical feature is the depression stretching for three 
hundred miles northwest and southeast parallel with the Pacific 
coast, and transversely to the Central American plateau, which it 
almost completely interrupts. The depression, which lies at a mean 
elevation of scarcely one hundred feet above the sea, is flooded 
by the two great lakes, Managua and Nicaragua, which collect 
nearly all the drainage of the western provinces, discharging it 
through the outlet of the Rio San Juan. Throughout its entire 
length this depression is traversed by a remarkable volcanic chain of 
isolated cones, which, north of the lakes, takes the name of Maribios, 
terminating in the extreme northwest with Coseguina, 4,000 feet high. 
The contract grants to the Interoceanic Canal Association are 
extremely liberal, and carry with them valuable public lands, with 
the right to use, without cost, all timber, stone, and other mate- 
rials from the Government domain necessary for the construction 
and operation of the canal. By agreement with the Government, 
the canal and its ports are to be neutral territory, and the ports 
free ports. The canal property is exempted from all manner of 
taxes, contributions, of forced loans, and its ports and waterways 
from dues and charges of any jkind, or upon vessels of any 
class, and all articles in construction, operation, and main- 
tenance are to enter the country free of duty. The survey for a 
canal has been twice made under the auspices of the United States 
Government, once in 1872-1873, and later in 1885, by A. G. Menocal, 
of the United States navy. In addition to these surveys, there 
have been frequent inspections of the route. The distance from 
ocean to ocean by the proposed route is 169 miles, of which forty 
miles will be actual canal, and the other 129 miles free navigation 
through Lake Nicaragua, the San Juan river, and the Rio San 
Francisco. 





A Metallic Standard for Russta.—The Russian Minister of Finance 
has submitted to the Council of the Empire, a law to establish a 
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metallic standard as an introductory measure to consolidating the 
Russian currency. The bill provides that for the time commercial 
dealings and contracts for delivery or purchase or leases may be 
concluded on the specie value. Payments due in conformity with 
such business agreements are afterwards to be made in Russian 
gold or silver money, or credit notes at a rate fixed for every 
month by the Minister of Finance. Payments of fiscal import dues 
are also to be made in specie, but at an officially fixed rate, except- 
ing customs duties, which are to be paid, as hitherto, in gold. 
The object of the measure is to bring gold and silver into circu- 
lation, and to prepare the way for a compulsory metal standard. 





Savings Bank Books.—The Massachusetts Legislature has recently 
considered a recommendation of the Governor for the enacting of 
a law requiring savings banks to call the books of all depositors 
for examination at stated periods, besides requiring the simultaneous 
examination of national and savings banks when the two are in any 
way connected, and also the addition of bonds of dividend pay- 
ing corporations of other States to the securities in which savings 
banks might invest. To the first proposition there was at first 
no opposition; the banks favored it; and the Savings Banks 
Commissioners submitted a bill requiring the calling in of the 
books in 1889, and every third year thereafter, at such time dur- 
ing the calendar year as each bank may elect. Subsequently the 
objection was raised, not to the wisdom of the provision, but to 
the practicability of putting such law in operation or of enforce- 
ment, particularly as no penalty would be inflicted. It was con- 
ceded that the idea is good, but claimed that it would result in 
no good to depositors, and it would be useless legislation. All 
of these matters are of prime importance. The first especially 
should be enforced, if possible, everywhere. The practice, both by 
savings and discount banks, of the more frequent examination and 
balancing of bank books would prevent many trauds and mistakes. 
In the case of savings banks in particular, those institutions 
would have a better knowledge of the whereabouts of their de- 
positors, and there would be less occasion for the lapsing of 
deposits. Several of the States of late have enacted laws dispos- 
ing of unclaimed deposits after a considerable period; but if the 
books were more frequently called, there would be fewer deposits 
of this nature. Doubtless it is this consideration which moved the 
Governor of Massachusetts to make his recommendation. The 
other States where savings banks exist should promptly imitate 
Massachusetts in such legislation. 





Some of the Costs and Risks of Manufacturing.—In these days of 
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keen competition the utmost economy must be intelligently prac- 
ticed in order to win the race. Every new invention which will 
lessen the quantity of labor, or enable the manufacturer to make 
use Of cheaper labor, must be introduced. The manufacturer who 
has not the capital to thus increase the efficiency of his plant or 
the courage to do so, will inevitably fail. We could give many 
instances of the heavy cost of some of these changes which have 
been introduced of late years. Sometimes a mill has been built 
with the most approved machinery, and yet before it had been running 
long new devices were discovered and put into practice, and which 
it was needful to introduce, notwithstanding the excellence of the 
machinery in operation. It is now reported that a new process 
has been discovered of refining sugar, ,wherein electricity is to 
perform an important service. The saving from this new process 
is described as very great, while the cost of its introduction is com- 
paratively slight. Thus it is said that a plant which would cost 
$150,000, capable of refining five thousand barrels of sugar a day, 
would be equal to an outlay of a million and a half of money 
to refine a similar quantity by the existing method. If the new 
process be as economical as described, any one can readily per- 
ceive the enormous advantage which a refiner with a $150,000 in- 
vestment would have over a refiner having an investment of ten 
times that amount to produce the same quantity of sugar. These 
figures illustrate in a startling way one of the inevitable risks and 
costs of manufacturing, and which are too much ignored in the 
consideration of profits by workingmen and labor agitators and 
economical writers in general. Probably nothing conspires more 
toward the invention of economical processes, as we have else- 
where remarked, than a high price of wages, and if this process 
be as perfect as the inventor claims, it would work a revolution 
of a most serious character in this great industry. 
English-Mexican Investmenits—A large amount of English capital 
is going into Mexico. Some of these investments are made by 
individuals, others are by English companies. The Mexican Finan- 
cier says that one of the most recent of the several companies 
organized is that known as the Mexican General Land, Mortgage 
and Investment Company, Limited. The authorized capital is 
£ 3,000,000, equal to $18,000,000 Mexican currency. The company’s 
first purchase in this country is an estate’ of about 2,000,000 acres 
situated in the central part of the State of Durango. The estate 
is watered by the Nazas, Pefion and Alamo rivers, and by one 
hundred and thirty permanent streams and springs. The property 
is situated thirty miles west of Jimulco station on the Mexican 
Central Railway, and when the city of Durango is connected with 
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the Central by rail, the road will pass through the estate men- 
tioned. On the estate are forty-two villages with 6,000 population 
in the aggregate. The price paid is $250,000, gold. It is believed 
that under careful operation the annual profit of the estate can be 
raised from $60,000 a year, gold, as at present, to $300,000, gold. 
The new company proposes to make loans on real estate security, 
first mortgages only, with interest at from eight to twelve per cent. 
The people of the United States should not be slow in turning 
their attention to this quarter as a field for money-making. We 
certainly have a large abundance of capital for investment. We 
are willing to risk quite as much as foreigners in this way. If 
money can be made in Mexico there is no particular reason against 
our making it, except the incapacity or unwillingness of Ameri- 
cans to do anything away from home. But it is especially to be 
regretted that foreigners should obtain any permanent footing on 
Mexican soil in the way of purchasing or obtaining a mortgage on 
the real estate of that country. Commercial dealings with Mexico 
by foreigners are transitory, and the relations thus established can 
be speedily ended; but the consequences of foreign ownership of 
Mexican soil, either through mortgage or direct purchase, would be 
quite different. Mexico and the States southward to the isthmus 
are in an unsettled condition, and @&nd purchases by foreign- 
ers in any considerable quantities would go far toward putting them 
under the contrul of foreign powers. Not until a very late day has 
our Government done anything in the way of preventing the alien- 
ation of our own land to foreigners; but the reason for checking 
this alienation also exists, though in lesser degree, in Mexico and 
the States of Central America. These two things, then, should be 
kept in sight: First, if anything is to be made from Mexican 
investments, from banking and in other ways, why should not our 
people be as ready to reap the profits as others? and, secondly, the 
Government should narrowly watch the transfers of Mexican land 
to foreigners. It was stated not long since that the Western 
National Bank of New York, or rather some of the persons who 
are prominently connected with its management, were negotiating 
for a bank in Mexico, and, in truth, negotiations may be pending 
of that nature. We trust that the report is true. The National 
Government and the American people should become as closely 
identified as possible with Mexican institutions and interests. 
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THE PUBLIC DEBTS OF EUROPE. 


BY ALFRED NEYMARCK, MEMBER OF THE SOCIETY OF POLITICAL 
ECONOMY OF PARIS.* 


I.—INCREASE OF PUBLIC DEBTS SINCE 1870. 


In this long enumeration of figures, what first strikes the mind 
is the considerable increase of the public debt of European States 
since 1870. This debt amounted to about 75 milliards in 1870; it 
attains 115 milliards in 1886. The increase is not less than 4o 
milliards.t 

We have designedly taken this date of 1870, which reminds us 
of the greatest misfortunes our country has ever endured, the heavy 
charges which were the consequence of the war, the burden that 
weighs upon us all. The war of 1870 has cost France over ten 
milliards; without it we should not be overloaded with crushing 
taxes, and no people wouldg more easily support the weight of its 
public debt. 

No country, indeed, has suffered such great disasters as ours; not 
one has had an indemnity of 5 milliards to pay toa foreign country ; 
not one has had to reconstitute its military power, its war materials; 
not one has had, so to speak, to make over the entire country 
itself. And yet what do we see? With the exception of England, 
which, by sundry redemptions of annuities, has been able to dimin- 
ish its debt by 1,350 millions, with the exception of Denmark, 


t According to the Journal of the Société des Statistigue (April, 1867), the public debt of Europe 
amounted, in 1865-1866, to the following figures: 


Total expenditures of the budgets..... ...........46- 10,508 millions. 
Capitalization of the debts...... ..... iin addadee 66,013 - 
GIIIIOR. 6. 6.0.0.0 oot cesseccsccncsenes< 2,438 - 


The population of Europe was estimated at 291,738,379 inhabitants ; the debt per inhabitant rep- 
resented 226 francs 30. 

M. Paul Boiteau, in his article on the general budget of the State, inserted in M. Léon Say’s 
Dictionnaire des Finances, has collected, under the title of ‘‘ European Budgets,’’ most of the 
budgets of the continent, and to facilitate their study he has placed opposite the estimated amount 
of expenditure for 1885 the amount of the consolidated and other debts that burden the assets of the 
different States, as well as the amount of the military expenditures, and those on the debt and amor- 
tization. He obtains the following figures : 


Total estimates of annual budgetary expenditures......................-eeeeeee 18,848 millions. 
Capitalization of consolidated debts, redeemable debts, different annuities, etc.. 108,431 ‘* 
Expenditures on the debts and amortization.... ... . 2.0.0 ..55 0 cee eeee cece 4,864 *‘§ 
ee CE SE ER, ccccccccess « sesbedesecrescaceees ecve 4.439 “ 


These figures may be compared with those we shall give later. 
* Translated from the French by O. A. Bierstadt. 
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which, by fortunate conversions, has been able to reduce its debt by 
twenty millions, all the countries have, since 1870, incurred debts in 
enormous proportions. Here are some precise figures on this point. 
We arrange the States in the order of the increase of their debts 
since 1570. 


INCREASE OF THE NOMINAL CAPITAL OF SEVERAL PUBLIC DEBTS SINCE 1870. 


cick. 5 duo Mee 9 00 Grhebnieed anbeieted .. 12,000 millions. 
Stk ne he ctaeee Sees ecb ans 11,000 ” 
I bisa van obGbu oon cane ieeees de wake 3,217 “ 
ich +a. eegbhendietasatebaadineddaes 3,132 - 
Dncn 5 & +. 40646es0nenbendennee 2,249 - 
irk debi n dis «oe mek weakens 1,770 “ 
eh cehedek > wAbheeegeeness enews 1,300 -“ 
DE psttcieadr: seb eagetinatebboiande 1,089 S 
I cit. - ates aire ied mein tebe ee Jol ‘ 
Dc éntanigyetiewse dekeaend und wea 526 “ 
tk ttadbscotmbatiend sekdtn teed 388 = 
Nii n¢- tiga wath ikeeahed aie tibiae aiheans 270 “ 
i eins hid Bisinin nai deere anebibaedeakns 244 “ 
I a cina nies ticity ete dain arin imahivwo-dibie 194 « 
I i is sien ica os oh at Sell ilsinth donne aid Stee 181 
er eee 24 ™ 
PAutinen ow dbdetebedseddaweneecee 20 ”" 


The increase of the nominal capital of European public debts, 
amounting since 1870 to about 4o milliards, has: caused an increase 
of the annual interest and amortization of the loans contracted, an 
increase of the total expenditures of the budgets, an additional bur- 
den of taxation. How much better off we should be, if we did 
not have to pay every year the heavy taxes that burden our com- 
merce and industry, and which, added to the costs of production, 
make competition with our products so much the easier? In due 
proportions the countries of Europe suffer, like us, from these heavy 
burdens that in all countries oppress the tax-payers. It is war, 
always war, that is swelling the budgets. Within sixteen years the 
war and marine budgets have cost France more than 11 milliards, 
that is, over 700 millions a year; Germany and Russia have 
expended no less than ten milliards each during the same period, 
Austria and Italy almost the same amount. Here are five great 
countries, which, in view of a probable war, expended every year from 
500 to goo millions during the last sixteen years. What would war 
itself cost them? 

The European States pay annually, for their war and marine 
expenditures, nearly the same sums as for the interest and amorti- 
zation of their debts. According: to the last budgets, as the figures 
show which we publish further on, the war and marine cost Europe 
4,528 millions, while the interest and amortization of the public 
debts require 5,343 millions. This is the statement: 


* Increase since 1866. 
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II.—EXPENDITURES FOR WAR, NAvy, NOMINAL CAPITAL, AND 


INTEREST 





| 
Financial 
States. | ey 

ee April 1, 1886....! 
SE ce ccugkebewal ‘Dec. 31, 1886.... 
ee Dec. 31, 1884.... 
CC ee ee —- | 
Wurtemburg.......... Dec. 31, 1885.... 
ccca¢aawduinund —. 
PE cipeacaneene Dec. 31, 1883.... 
i cenewnwnaddel April 1, 1886.... 
a Dec. 31, 1885.... 
German States........ 
einen tt eae udenidaiseaie —- 
Cc nccenehn ends 
0 Ferre June 30, 188s.... 
RK secesnecunt Dec. 31, 1885.... 
Netherlands .......... — 
i ecciweawnennee — 
Se July 1, 1886..... 
cw gietinweud — 
BEE oc cSccccecece March 31, 1885.. 
| Jan. 1, 1886..... 
i inendseieewen June 13, 1886..../ 
CO ee ‘April 1, 1887.... 
i ciciewenene ... Jan, 1, 18 
i: civncanvee woud 1880-1881....... 
Ee , Ry Bis ees 
PE ccedciesavnnsd Dec. 31, 1885.... 
er — 
ee Dec. 31, 1886.... 
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Annual 


| Expenditures, 


War and 
Navy. 


— Millions. 
539.1 


342 


nto 2 
cons | | | 
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23 
69.5 
45.6 
200.3 
39-3 
740.2 
17.1 
16.2 
28.5 
23 
200 


6.1 
982.4 
859.5 








117,112 


4,528.1 








In what enormous proportions might not the public debts of all 
Europe be reduced, if war expenditures did not absorb every year 


more than 85 per cent. of these same debts? 


All the European 


powers have financial embarrassments; all, or nearly all, of them 


are increasing or need to increase their taxes. 
tion, are making considerable armaments. 


All, without excep- 
This situation presents 


the gravest dangers, and yet more than ever the maintenance of 
peace is necessary to Europe for the consolidation of its credit, 
the improvement of its financial condition, and for giving growth 


and confidence to commerce and industry. 


I1I.—CONVERSIONS OF SECURITIES ABROAD AND IN FRANCE. 


And yet, notwithstanding the burdens of every kind weighing 
upon the States, the securities of these same countries were nearly 


* According to a note of the Hon. Mr. Hancock, of the Statistical Society of London, from the 
end of March, 1884, to the end of March, 1885, England pays £22,000,000 for interest and £7,000,000 


for sinking funds, or a total of £29,500,000. 
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all negotiated during the year 1886 at higher prices than have 
been quoted since 1870. Thanks to the abundance of capital and 
the lowering of the rate of interest, not only have the public 
funds risen in value, but considerable progress has been made in 
financial matters. 

States, as well as cities and industrial or financial establishments 
do not hesitate to carry on, upon a very large scale, operations 
which they would scarcely have dared to conceive of less than 
thirty years ago. 

To-day, States, whose financial power has always been relatively 
restricted, are able to contract loans far exceeding those which, 
but a short time since, rich nations would only have ventured 
with apprehension. 

All the combinations possible in public finances, which long 
remained in the domain of theory, have entered fully into prac- 
tice and are currently realized. Many economic and _ financial 
prejudices have been dissipated; many principles, still contested a 
little while ago, have triumphed and made their way. 

Credit has acquired an unprecedented force of expansion; the 
public funds, personal property, have become more and more dis- 
tributed, more common, more democratic in a certain sort. Their 
great facility of circulation, mobility, diffusion, accessibility to all 
fortunes, small or large, have assured them a favor which may be 
deemed excessive, but which is, in certain points of view, quite 
justified. This rise of personal property has caused a veritable 
revolution in the financial conditions of the existence of nations. 

Loans, consolidations of debts, conversions, are operations that 
have become familiar to even the smallest States. And it is quite 
strange that France, after having taken the initiative with England 
in some great financial reforms, has been for several years the 
most timid among nations to realize the happy, legitimate, profit- 
able combinations, which the power and solidity of her credit make 
so easy to her. 

Nothing, indeed, is more curious to observe around us, than the 
numerous conversion operations already successfully accomplished 
or in course of preparation. If certain States may be reproached 
with too great a propensity to borrow, it must certainly be recog- 
nized, that most of them take care, too, to borrow at the lowest 
possible price. As soon as their credit is extended and improved, 
they try to replace the old, costly, burdensome debts by lighter 
debts contracted at a lower rate. Financial powers of the second 
and third class now set us ‘the example. In this order of ideas 
and facts, it is certainly not altogether useless to examine how 

recent conversions have been effected, and to indicate the various 
proceedings thus far employed. 
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Since 1870, two French public funds have been the object of a 
conversion: the Morgan loan and the 5 per cent. rente. The way 
they were effected may be remembered: the holders of the Morgan 
6 per cent. obligations were offered the same revenue in a 3 per 
cent. rente, in consideration of a payment of 124 francs per obli- 
gation. The holders of 5 per cent. rentes had to choose between 
the redemption at too francs of their rentes and exchange for a 
new 4% per cent. rente inconvertible before a period of ten years, 
which expires in 1893. 

Belgium has made three conversions: its 4% per cent. has become 
4 per cent., then 3 per cent. For the first operation it had direct 
recourse to a syndicate of bankers, who took charge of the sale 
of the new rente, while the State looked after the withdrawal of 
the converted rente. For the second conversion the Belgian 
Government wished to operate alone and to issue directly its new 
rente: it did not have all the success desired, and was obliged, 
after some unfavorable attempts, to accept the co-operation that 
had been previously given. 

Very recently, as was seen in the course of this study, Belgium 
has accomplished a third conversion by converting its 4 per cents. 
into 3% per cents. This operation, carried through directly by the 
Treasury, was entirely successful. 

Sweden has also successively transformed its 4% per cents. into 
4 per cents. and into 3% per cents. by recurring to the help of 
great banking houses. The latter issued the new Swedish security 
in foreign markets, while the State managed the withdrawal of the 
old securities. 

It is evident that the intervention of syndicates and financial 
companies is almost the only means for such small States as have 
no national market. It is certain that Roumania, for example, could 
not have accomplished the conversion of its 6 per cent. debt with- 
out the aid of the powerful houses which it called upon. They 
sold the new security, while the State redeemed the old one. 

Spain, at the time of its recent conversion of the Cuban loans, 
called upon a group of bankers; it had an understanding with 
them concerning the price of the new security, and with the pro- 
ceeds of the new loan, redeemed the old debts contracted at a 
higher interest. 

The great States, nearly all of which have important financial 
markets, do not always feel sure enough of their own strength to 
disdain the aid of banks and institutions of credit. Without these 
high influences no important credit operation could, perhaps, acquire 
an international character and obtain the participation of foreign 
markets. Also all the conversions operated in large proportions 
have only been so with the participation of syndicates. 
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Hungary has accomplished the conversion of its 6 per cents. into 
gold 4 per cents., and it is just now preparing an operation of the 
same kind for other debts. Here, the allied bankers have taken 
charge both of the sale of the new security and of the retirement 
of the old one. The redemption at par only became obligatory for the 
holders of the Hungarian 6 per cents. at the end of the operation, 
which was effected in duly arranged fractions. The law, fixing the 
conditions of this conversion, was conceived in almost the same 
terms as the project we formulated in August, 1876,* with a view 
to the eventual conversion of the French 5 per cents. 

In Germany the conversions of Prussian, Bavarian, and Wurtem- 
berg funds have been operated by the issue of loans, whose pro- 
ceeds have been used in the redemption of the old securities. 

Of foreign countries it remains for us to note above all the 
example of the United States, which, with wonderful skill and 
perseverance, have accomplished successive conversions under the 
most fortunate and favorable conditions, without ever allowing 
private individuals to suffer by these repeated transformations. 
Thanks to the foresight with which the Americans put forth their 
bonds in series, partial conversions have been able to succeed one 
another rapidly; and within a few years 6 per cents. have been 
changed into 5 per cents., then into 4 per cents., then into 3 per 
cents. The United States have directly accomplished these numer- 
ous operations in their own markets, and in foreign countries with 
the aid of great banking houses. 

But, besides the examples other nations have given us, we might 
recall those which our French departments and our own cities 
have offered to us under various forms. There we find some very 
praiseworthy efforts and very varied combinations. We have seen 
cities recur to the redemption at par of old debts and to more 
advantageous loans to lighten their burdens, some addressing them- 
selves to the public, others assuring themselves of the support of 
syndicates, others treating directly with the Crédit Foncier of 
France, which guaranteed them at a maximum rate the capital 
they needed to redeem a previous debt contracted at a higher 
rate. 

We have seen finally, still nearer us, the Crédit Foncier of France 
profit, for its own account. and to the great profit of its numer- 
ous borrowing customers, by the lowering of the price of money, 
and convert obligations involving a high annuity into those with 
a notably smaller annuity. This operation was accomplished with 
great simplicity; the holders of the obligations to be converted 
had the preference in the subscription for the new obligations; 


Paris, published by Dentu, 1876. 





* See our study: *“‘ La Conversion de la Rente 5 per cent.”’ 
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they were free not to avail themselves of it, but were duly notified 
of the approaching and obligatory redemption of the old securities. 
Thus the nations around us, and our own provinces, cities, and 
institutions of credit, have promptly and successfully practiced, under 
the most varied forms, conversions that have all been profitable. 
At the present moment some great operations of this kind are in 
prospect. There is no doubt, indeed, but that England is preparing 
a new conversion of its consols, whose price is above par; as soon 
as a propitious occasion arrives, the transformation will be made. 
In Italy the conversion of the 5 per cents. is now in the order 
of the day, and it will not be long before it is realized. The 
Government is already preparing a plan for converting several 
redeemable debts, and offers 4% per cents. in place of 5 per cents. 
It is to be remarked that all these conversions of securities, 
which have diminished the interest paid by the States to their 
lenders, have not at all diminished the burdens of these different 
countries. To be just and equitable, every conversion should have, 
as a consequence, a reduction of the taxes. But this has not been 
the case. Take all the budgets of the countries that have effected 
conversions ; compare the figures of the public expenditures and 
taxes with those inscribed before and after the conversions, and 
you will everywhere find an increase of expenditures and taxes. 
It should be remarked also, that nearly all these conversions 
were only successfully realized because the great banks intervened 
and gave their aid. It must be said that all these operations 
were facilitated by the constantly increasing abundance of capital, 
and by the reduction of the rate of interest, in consequence of this 


abundance of capital. 


IV.—LOWERING OF THE RATE oF INTEREST ON MONEY SINCE 1870. 


Since 1870, and especially since the day, September 4, 1874, when, 
for the first time after the war, the 5 per cent. rente was quoted at 
par, or 100, great changes have taken place in French and foreign 
markets in the rate of capitalization. Successively, from year to 
year, slowly at first, then more rapidly, securities of the first-class 
and safety dropped from 5 per cent. interest to 4% per cent.; 
securities of the second class, bringing in 6%, 7, and 8 per cent., 
dropped to 5 per cent., and even lower. In proportion as the 
capital of these securities increased, their revenue naturally became 
less. 

Immediately after the war a capital of 100,000 francs invested in 
5 per cent. rentes would have produced 5,500 to 6,000 francs rente. 
The same capital now, invested in French 3 per cent. rentes, would 
hardly produce 3,700 francs. 
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Since 1870, the American 6 per cents. have disappeared; con- 
verted at first into 5 per cents., then into 4 per cents., they are 
now 3 per cents., and awaiting a new conversion into 2% per 
cents. 

The Belgian 4% per cents., German funds, such as the Baden, 
Bavarian, Wurtemberg, 5 per cents., etc., have given place in the 
lists of quotations to securities of lower revenue, to 34% and 3 per 
cents. that have reached par. 

All over Europe the 4 per cents., which were created in place 
of the 5 per cents., are at par and even above, or have been 
exchanged for 3% or 3 per cents. 

Foreign funds, exotics, as they are called on the Bourse, are now 
attaining the average rate at which European bonds of the second 
class were formerly negotiated. The English quotations give us 
some curious examples in this respect. 

But ten years ago the Japanese 7 per cents. were worth 100 
francs at the end of 1876, and now they are worth 113; the 
Argentine 6 per cents. of 1868 were worth 60 at the same date, 
and are now quoted at IoI to 102; the Brazilian 5 per cents. were 
worth 87 to 88 at the end of 1876, and are now at 103, three 
points above par. 

The Italian 5 per cents., which give net only 4.34, were worth 
72 francs at the end of 1876; lately they were at 102 francs, and 
even above, that is 20 francs dearer than the price at which we 
issued in 1871 our French 5 per cent. rente. 

The Roumanian 5 per cents., which were worth 40 francs at the 
end of 1876, and which consequently gave a revenue of 8 per cent., 
sell for over 90. It is estimated, therefore, that the credit of 
Roumania is now at a higher point than our own credit was in 
1871 and 1872, since in these two years France issued her 5 per 
cent. rentes at 82.50 and 84 francs 50. 

The Austrian gold 4 per cents., quoted at 89 to go francs, and 
which a short time since were even sold at 96 and 97 francs, are 
even higher than our French rentes were in 1871. The Hungarian 
gold 4 per cents. have gone up to 88 in these last months, while 
we have issued French 5 per cents. five and six francs lower. 

The difference of the prices of the principal government funds, 
quoted on December 31, 1869, and December 31, 1886, is as follows: 


Dec. 31, 1869. Dec. 31, 1886. 
French 3 per cents.......... JO.05 82.20 
Italian 4.34 per cents....... 57-30 101.85 
American 6 per cents....... 84 134 (the 4 per cents). 
Belgian 434 per cents......,. 102% 95.40 (the 3 per cents). 
Russian 5 per cents., 1862... 85 96 
English 3 per cent. consols.. 9254 101% 


43 
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NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—PRESENTMENT. 
SUPREME COURT OF INDIANA. 
Brown v. Jones. 

The acceptance of a bill of exchange was in these words: ‘‘ Accepted and 
payable at 1363 Kinzie street.” In the action on the bill for non-payment, the 
evidence showed that the bill had been presented for payment at the office of accept- 
ors, but not at 1363 Kinzie street. AHe/d, that the designation of the place of pay- 
ment was a part of the contract, and presentment not having been made there, nor 
sufficient excuse offered for failure to do so, the drawer or indorser of the bill was 
discharged. 

Rev. St. Ind. § 368, provides that ‘‘in any action or defense, founded upon a 
bill or note, or other contract for the payment of money at a particular place, it 
shall not be necessary to aver or prove a demand at the place, but the opposite 
party may show a readiness to pay such demand at the proper place.” eéd, that 
this statute has no application to a case where the demand oi payment is necessary 
to create a cause of action against the drawer or indorser of a bill of exchange. 

ELLIOTT, J.—The material facts as they appear in the special finding, 
but stated in a condensed form, are these: On the eleventh day of Feb- 
ruary, 1884, the appellees were bankers, doing business at Attica, 
Indiana, under the name of the Citizens’ Bank. On that day the appel- 
lant indorsed to them a bill of exchange drawn by him on F. W. Pullen 
& Co., Chicago, Illinois. The acceptance of the bill was in these words: 
“ Accepted and payable at 1363 Kinzie street.” By a series of indorse- 
ments the bill reached the First National Bank of Chicago for collection. 
On the fifteenth day of March, 91884, that bank placed the bill in the 
hands of Orville Pickham, a notary public, to be presented for payment. 
“The notary,” as the finding states, “went with said bill to the office of 
the acceptors for the purpose of presenting it for payment, but found 
the office closed and locked, and was, after the exercise of reasonable 
diligence, unable to find any member of the firm of F. W. Pullen & Co., 
and that said bill was thereupon duly protested for non-payment.” 
Notice of protest was addressed to James F. Brown, and, on the even- 
ing of Marca 16th, was mailed to the Citizens’ Bank of Attica. On the 
eighteenth day of that month the notice was received by the Citizens’ 
Bank, and on the same day it was mailed to the appellant at his resi- 
dence and post-office, together with a written request for payment. 

The acceptors of the bill had the right to qualify their acceptance by 
desiynating the place of payment. The designation of the place of pay- 
ment became part of the contract, and it is an element that exerts an 
important influence upon the case. One of the positions assumed by 
the appellant is that he cannot be held as an indorser or drawer, because 
it does not appear that the bill was presented at the place fixed by the 
contract. It is the contention of his counsel that, while the finding 
shows that the bill was presented at the office of the acceptors, it does 
not appear that the office was the place designated in the acceptance. 
In answer to the appellant’s argument on this question the appellees’ 
counsel assume that the case is governed by our statute, and that it was 
not necessary to show that the bill was presented for payment. The 
statute to which they refer provides that “in any action or defense 
founded upon a bill or note, or other contract for the payment of money 
at a particular place, it shall not be necessary to aver or prove a demand 
at the place, but the opposite party may show a readiness to pay the 
demand at the proper place.” Rev. St. 368. It is very clear that this 
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statute has no application to a case where the demand of payment is 
necessary to create a cause of action against the drawer or indorser of a 
bill of exchange, and so it has been many times decided. The finding 
does not show in express terms that the bill was presented at 1363 
Kinzie street, nor does it show, as counsel assume, that diligence was 
used to find that place. It does state, in a very general way, that 
reasonable diligence was used to find the members of the firm of F. W. 
Pullen & Co., but it does not state that diligence was used to find the 
place described in the acceptance. If it were conceded that the general 
conclusion as to the exercise of diligence is sufficient, it could not be 
assumed that this conclusion applied to any other acts than those 
involved in the effort to find one of the acceptors. 

It is, however, contended by appellees’ counsel that presentment at 
the office of the acceptors was sufficient. If this be so, then the finding 
on this point may be upheld. We are, however, constrainel to differ 
from counsel upon this proposition. Our opinion is that where a place 
of payment is definitely fixed by the contract of acceptance, there the 
presentment must be made, or a sufficient excuse for failing to there 
make it be shown, or else the drawer or indorser of the bill is discharged. 
The cases referred to by counsel do not oppose this conclusion. These 
cases are Shed v. Brett, 1 Pick, 413; Wzlzamsv. Bank, 2 Pet. 96; Ovden 
v. Cowley, 2 Johns. 274; Burbank v. Beach, 15 Barb. 326; Bank v. Hunt, 
2 Hill. 635; W7seman v. Chiappella, 23 How. 368; Wallace v. Crilley, 
46 Wis. 579, 1 N. W. Rep. 301. In none of them was the place of pay- 
ment fixed by the acceptance, and they cannot, therefore, be regarded 
as at all in point. Our conclusion has a firm support from the author- 
ities. Mr. Daniel, after showing that to charge the acceptor it is not 
necessary to present the bill for payment at the place specified, says: 
“In respect to the indorser of a bill or note, or the drawer of a bill, 
payable at a particular bank or other place, the rule is different. He is 
not the original debtor, but only a surety. His undertaking is not 
general, but conditional upon due diligence being used against the 
original debtor, and such diligence requires presentment at the place 
specified, where it is presumed that funds have been provided to meet 
the bill at maturity.” 1 Daniel, Neg. Inst. § 644. Another writer says: 
“When a bill or note is drawn payable at a place named, it is essential 
to show, against the drawer or indorser, a presentment at the place 
appointed.” Edw. Bills & N.§ 679. In Coz v. Bank, 100 U.S. 704, tne 
court said: “Cases arise where the drawer of the bill designates in the 
instrument the place of payment, and the decisions are that in such a 
case both the drawer and indorser will be discharged unless the bill be 
there presented for payment at maturity.” It was held in Zarsh v. Low, 
55 Ind. 271, that the acceptor is the principal debtor, and so all the cases 
hold; holding also, without exception, so far as our investigation has 
gone, that, to charge the drawer or indorser, presentment for payment 
must be made at the place specified. Hartwell v. Candler, 5 Blackf. 215; 
Bank v. Brooke, 31 Md. 7,1 Amer. Rep. 11; Smzth v. McLean, 7 Amer. 
Dec. 693; Glasgow v. Pratte, 8 Mo. 336, 40 Amer. Dec. 142; Dupre v. 
Richard, tt Rob. 495, 43 Amer. Dec. 214, and note, 222. 

The question here is one of evidence, and not of pleading. The 
plaintiffs have failed to establish an essential element of their cause of 
action. As it is not stated in the finding that the bill was presented at 
the place designated, and as the burden of proof on that question is on 
the appellees, we must presume that it was not in fact the re presented. 
Stzx v. Sadler, 109 ind. 254,9 N. E. Rep. 905; Vinton v. Baldwin, 95 
Ind. 433, and cases cited. 
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We think justice will be secured by awarding a new trial, and this is 
adjudged. Parker v. Hubble, 75 Ind. 580; Yerkes v. Sabzn, 97 Ind. 141, 
144; Shannon v. Hay, 106 Ind. 589, 7 N. E. Rep. 376; Sohn v. Cambern, 
106 Ind. 302, 6 N. E. Rep. 813; Telegraph Co. v. Brown, 108 Ind. 538, 8 
N. E. Rep. 171; Buchanan v. Milligan, 108 Ind. 433, 9 N. E. Rep. 385, 

Judgment reversed, at costs of appellees, and cause remanded, with 
instructions to award a new trial. 


-__—_____—__# fe ——-- 


BANK CHECK. 
SUPREME COURT OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
First National Bank v. Shoemaker. 


A holder of a bank check has no right of action on the check against the bank, 
although there are funds of the drawer in the hands of the bank sufficient to pay 
the check, unless the bank has accepted the check in the hands of the holder.* 

Where a check is drawn by A to the order of B, A has noright of action upon 
the same ; his remedy against the bank is an action for damages for dishonoring 
his check, or he can bring assumpsit for the amount of his deposit; his right of 
action being different, therefore, from that of B, it is error in an action by B 
against the bank, where there has been no acceptance by the latter, to allow an 
amendment substituting A as the legal plaintiff, particularly when A’s rights are 
subject to the bar of the statute of limitations. 

Action by Daniel Sheppand J.B. Harsh, trading as Daniel Shepp & Co., 
against the First National Bank of Tamaqua, to receive the amount of a 
check on said bank, given by John A. Shoemaker to plaintiffs. On 
August 26, 1874, John A. Shoemaker, being then indebted to plaintiffs, 
gave them his check on defendant, for $399.31, in payment of his 
indebtedness; on the same day, Daniel Shepp presented this check, 
properly indorsed, to the bank for payment, which was refused; the 
check was then duly protested fornon-payment, and on August 24, 1874, 
this suit was brought. On November 24, 1885, the case was called for 
trial, and the plaintiffs proved the indebtedness of Shoemaker to the 
plaintiffs ; the check of John A. Shoemaker given to said Shepp & Co., 
on the twenty-sixth of August, 1874; the presentation of the check at 
the bank, and demand for its payment, and the refusal of the bank to 
pay the check; the fact that, including the proceeds of a note of the 
Tamaqua Rolling-Mill Company, discounted on the eighteenth of 
August, 1874, there was sufficient to pay the said check, and $76.58 in 
addition. It appeared that on June 23, 1874, the bank had discounted 
for Shoemaker another note of the Rolling-Mill Company, for $462.61, 
which fell due on August 26, 1874, and was protested for non-payment ; 
that the company failed on the same day; and, also, that Shoemaker 
had, earlier in the day of August 26, 1874, presented to the bank a check, 
and that the same had been refused payment, because the bank applied 
the proceeds of the note discounted on August 18th, to the payment of 
the note maturing August 26, 1874. 

GREEN, J.—It has been repeatedly held that the holder of a bank 
check has no right of action on the check against the bank. Although 
there may be funds of the drawer sufficient to pay the check, in the 


* No suit in equity can be maintained upon the mere possession and production of a check by 
the payee. In order to work an assignment in equity, some equitable circumstance must exist, as 
the insolvency of the drawer, or the fact that notice has been given to the bank of the drawing of 
the check. Schuler v. Bank, 27 Fed. Rep., 424. In /d/ino/s itis held that a check drawn by a 
depositor upon his banker operates as an assignment of the sum named in the check, and the payee 
can recover such sum from the bank. Sank v. Indiana Banking Co.,2N.E. Rep., 401. 
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hands of the bank at the time of presentment, and no other appropriation 
of them made. yet the bank may refuse payment without subjecting 
itself to a suit by the holder. Saylor v. Bushong, 12 Wkly. Notes Cas., 
81; Bankv. McMichael, 106 Pa. St., 460; Bank vy. Millard, 10 Wall., 152. 
In Bank’s Appeal, 10 Wkly. Notes Cas., 41, we said that an ordinary 
bank check “is neither a legal nor an equitable assignment or appropri- 
ation of a corresponding amount of. the drawer’s funds in the hands of 
the drawee. It gives the payee no right of action against the drawee, 
nor any valid claim to the funds of the drawee in his hands.” Of course, 
if the bank has accepted the check in the hands of the holder, it then 
becomes liable to pay, and must respond in an action by the holder. 

In the present case there was no acceptance of Shoemaker’s check in 
favor of Shepp & Co., nor any acts done indicating an intention to 
accept it. On the contrary, payment was refused as soon as it was pre- 
sented. The action was brought by Shepp & Co., in their own name 
only, in August, 1874. On the trial, in November, 1885, the court per- 
mitted an amendment of the record by adding “ John A. Shoemaker, to 
the use of D. Shepp & Co.,” and a recovery was then had, upon the 
theory that the cause of action was the same, and it was simply adding 
the name of the legal plaintiff. But it is very clear that the cause of 
action is not the same in any point of view; and that John A. Shoe- 
maker could not be the legal plaintiff in an action upon the check in 
suit. It is a check drawn by Shoemaker, payable to the order of Shepp 
& Co., and hence the whole right of action upon it was vested in Shepp 
& Co., when accepted by the bank. Shoemaker could under no circum- 
stances bring an action wfon the check as an obligation payable to him- 
self. He could sue the bank to recover damages for dishonoring his 
check, or he could bring an action of assumpszt to recover the amount 
of his deposit, as for money had and received, but in no event could he 
maintain any action upon the check itself. In 2 Pars. Bills & N., 61, it 
is thus said: “One of the many reasons why the holder of a check upon 
the refusal of the bank to pay it, having sufficient funds of the drawer 
therefor; cannot maintain an action against the bank is the existence of 
such a right of action on the part of the drawer, who may sue the bank 
in tort for the wrong done, or in assumpszt, for the breach of the implied 
contract to honor promptly the customer’s checks. In such action 
nominal damages may be recovered, though no actual damage be shown.” 
The writer further states that the jury may give the plaintiff in such an 
action such reasonable damages as he may have sustained from the dis- 
honor. It follows that adding Shoemaker’s name as legal plaintiff con- 
ferred no additional right of action upon Shepp & Co., in relation to the 
check in suit. As to Shoemaker’s right of action to recover damages 
for the dishonor of his check, or specifically to recover his deposit, it 
was of course entirely different from any right of action possessed by 
Shepp & Co., either on the check or for any other cause; and hence the 
amendment could not properly be allowed. Either of Shoemaker’s 
rights of action was subject to the bar of the statute of limitations several 
years before the amendment was allowed, and therefore it was error to 
permit the amendment against the present defendant, who would there- 
by be deprived of the privilege of pleading the statute. 

An amendment to a declaration will not be allowed if a new cause of - 
action is thereby introduced, especially where the new cause is so old as 
to have been barred by the statute of limitations. Wright v. Hart's 
Adm’r, 44 Pa. St., 454. See, also, Swzth v. Smith, 45 Pa. St., 404, and 
Tyrrill v. Lamb, 96 Pa. St., 464. The assignments of error are all sus- 
tained. Judgment reversed. 
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PAYMENT OF GARNISHED DEPOSIT. 
SUPREME COURT OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
Kuhn v. Warren Savings Bank, Garnishee. 


An attachment execution was served on A, a bank, as garnishee, on October 28, 
1886, at which time there was a sum of money on deposit ‘with A to the credit of 
the defendant. On October 29, 1886, a check was presented, given by defendant 
on October 23, 1886. //e/d, that the holder of the check had no claim or lien on 
the fund in the hands of A. 


Appeal by J. R. Kuhn & Co. from the judgment of a justice entered 
in favor ot the Warren Savings Bank, garnishee, in an action against S. 
E. Bickel and G. T. Pryor. On the 17th of March, 1884, a judgment 
was obtained by the plaintifis against the defendants, as above named, 
for the sum of $192.14. and costs, amounting now to $222.30, and costs; 
on the 27th of October, 1886, an attachment execution was issued by 
said justice upon said judgment, and on same day served upon Warren 
Savings Bank, as garnishee, and on the 28th of October, 1886, said 
attachment was served on the defendant, G. T. Pryor, but no service 
was made on said Bickel; on the same day interrogatories were likewise 
issued, and served upon said garnishee and on said defendant Pryor on 
the 28th of October, 1886; on the 23d of October, 1886, and up to the 
date of the service of said attachment on said garnishee, there was on 
deposit in said bank (the garnishee) to the individual credit of said 
Pryor the sum of $214.02, and there was no money on deposit to the 
credit of said firm of Bickel & Pryor or said Bickel individually ; on the 
29th of October, 1886, two days after the service of said attachment on 
said garnishee, and while said sum of $214.02 was still in said bank, a 
check dated and given October 23, 1886, dona fide, and for good consid- 
eration, payable to the order of W. P. McMurtrie for $200, and signed by 
said G. T. Pryor, and indorsed by said McMurtrie to John Benner, and 
by said Benner to Citizens’ National Bank of Warren, was presented to 
said bank, the garnishee, by said Citizens’ National Bank on October 29, 
1886, for payment, and the same was paid to said Citizens’ National 
Bank by said garnishee. 

In the following opinion by CUMMIN, P. J., the court inquired : “ Does 
the check given by the defendant to McMutrtrie, doxa fide, and for a good 
consideration, October 23, 1886, operate as an equitable assignment fro 
tanto of the defendant’s funds in the hands of the garnishee, in view of 
the facts that the attachment execution, at the suit of the plaintiffs, 
Kuhn & Co., was served on the garnishee, October 28, 1886, and said 
cneck was not presented to the garnishee for payment until October 29, 
1886, which was the first notice the (drawee) garnishee had of its exist- 
ence? The legal question here involved has been the subject of much 
controversy in the court. Many fine-spun theories have been woven, 
and hair-splitting distinctions made, and, of course, by such processes it 
was hardly to be expected that uniformity could be reached. Fortu- 
nately it will not be the duty of this court to attempt to bring harmony 
out of such discord. The respective rights and duties of attaching 
creditors, garnishees, and check-holders under like circumstances, are 
reasonably well settled in adjudicated cases. As to the check-holders: 
In Saylor v, Bushong, 100 Pa. St., 27, it is regarded as settled that the 
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‘holder of a check cannot maintain an action in his own name against 


the drawees, though they have sufficient funds of the drawer, if they 
refuse to accept it. A check may be revoked by the drawer before pre- 
sentment, etc. Asto the garnishee, THOMPSON, J., in Bank v. Munford, 
3 Grant, Cas., 232, declares: ‘It is true a garnishee is bound to make 
every legal defense that a claimant of the fund might make.’ As tothe 
attaching creditor: An attaching creditor stands in the shoes of the 
debtor. Patten v. Wetlson, 34 Pa. St., 299. An attachment execution 
served, wherever it lies, places the attaching creditor in the same rela- 
tion to the garnishee as that occupied by the debtor before the attach- 
ment was laid. An attachment is an equitable assignment of the thing 
attached, a substitution of the creditor for the debtor, and to the lat- 
ter’s right against the garnishee. An attachment places a judgment 
creditor in the shoes of the debtor, with all his rights and privileges, 
just as he stood at the date of the service of the attachment. Reed v. 
Penrose, 2 Grant, Cas., 472, etc. 

“ The rights of the respective parties must be ascertained as of the 
time when the attachment execution was served on the garnishee, viz., 
October 28, 1886. On that day the garnishee had in its hands $214.02 
of the funds of the defendant. On that day the attachment execution 
for $222.30 was served on the garnishee at the suit of the plaintiffs. This, 
by operation of law, worked an equitable assignment, as of that date, to 
the plaintiffs, of all the defendant’s funds in the hands of the garnishee, 
as the amount was less than the claim of the plaintiffs. As to plaintiffs, 
the judgment creditor on that day stood in the shoes of the debtor, 
defendant, with all his rights and privileges, of all of which the garnishee 
then had notice, and was bound to know. The service of the writ on 
the garnishee was an appropriation, by operation of law, of the whole 
fund of the defendant in the hands of the garnishee to the claim of the 
attaching creditor. Onthat day the garnishee had no notice of the check 
previously given, and had in no way obligated himself to pay such check. 
The plain duty of the garnishee, then, was to hold the fund until the 
rights of the judgment creditor thereto could be adjudicated. But we 
are not without authority on the main question. After a collation of all 
the authorities, this conclusion is arrived at in 2 White & T., Lead. Cas. 
Eq. pt. 2, p. 1653, (4th Amer. Ed.:) ‘ Agreeably to the weight of authority, 
a check is, essentially, a bill of exchange, and will not, therefore, ope- 
rate as an equitable transfer or appropriation.’ 

“in Jordan’s Appeal, 10 Wkly. Notes Cas., 37, MR. JUSTICE STERRETT, in 
delivering the opinion of the court, says: ‘ It is well settled that a check 


or draft, without more, is neither a legal nor equitable assignment or 


appropriation of a corresponding amount of the drawer’s funds in the 
hands of the drawee. It gives the payee no right of action against the 
drawee, nor any valid claim to the funds of the drawer in his hands. 
If, before acceptance or payment of the draft, the drawer executes a 
voluntary assignment for the benefit of creditors, the funds in the hands 
of the drawee pass by the assignment, as assets of the insolvent’s 
estate, to his assignees in trust for creditors.’ See, also, cases cited in 
this opinion. It seems clear, therefore, that in the case at bar the 
holder of the check has no sort of lien or claim of any kind on the 
funds in the hands of the garnishee, and therefore has no rights which 
need be considered in the further investigation of this case.” 

STERRETT, J. An examination of the record satisfies us that the 
judgment entered on the case stated is correct; and, for reasons given, 
in the opinion of the learned judge of the Common Pleas, it should be 
affirmed. 
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USURY. 
SUPREME COURT OF ILLINOIS. 
Barton vy. Farmers’ and Merchants’ National Bank. 


A promissory note providing for the payment of attorney's fees, if placed in the 
hands of an attorney for collection, is not usurious. 

A contract for the payment of attorney’s fees, if a promissory note is placed in 
the hands of an attorney for collection, is not in the nature of a penalty for the 
non-payment of the note at maturity, and consequently is not within the prohibi- 
tion of Rev St. Ill. c. 74, § 6, which provides that ‘‘ all contracts executed after 
this act shall take effect, which shall provide for interest or compensation on account 
of non-payment at maturity. shall be usurious.” 

A contract made by the maker of a promissory note, for the payment of attorney’s 
fees, if the note be piaced in the hands of an attorney for collection, is not void as 
against public policy. 

A contract in a promissory note for the payment of attorney’s fees, if the note is 
placed in the hands of an attorney for collection, is not void for want of consider- 
ation 10 support it. 

SHOPE, J.—By the contract it was agreed that, if the note was not 
paid when due, an attorney’s fee of $30 was to be paid by the maker, if 
the note was placed in the hands of an attorney for collection. The 
declaration avers the non-payment at maturity, the placing of the note 
in the hands of an attorney for collection, and the payment by plaintiff 
of $30 as a fee to said attorney for his services therein. 

Jt is apparent that the cases of Wzcherson v. Babcock, 29 Ill. 497, and 
Easter v. Boyd, 79 Ill. 325, where it was held that an attorney's fee could 
not be recovered because by the contract it was not due when the suit 
was brought, can have no application here. In this case, if recoverable 
at all, it became due by the terms of the contract when, after non-pay- 
ment at maturity, the note was placed in the hands of an attorney for 
collection. 

It is contended that the promise to pay such attorney’s fee is (1) 
usurious; (2) wholly without consideration; (3) its enforcement would 
be contrary to sound public policy; and (4) that it is within the prohibi- 
tion of section 6, c. 74, of the statute. 

If enforcing this promise to pay an attorney’s fee would directly or 
indirectly have the effect of giving the payee, or of requiring the payor 
to pay, a greater compensation for the loan, use, or forbearance of the 
money, than is allowed by law, then unquestionably the contract would 
be usurious. The law will not tolerate any shift or device to evade its ° 
provisions. The sixth section, c. 74, provides that “all contracts executed 
after this act shall take effect, which shall provide for interest or com- 

ensation on account of non-payment at maturity, shall be usurious.” 

t therefore follows that, if the $30 stipulated to be paid is interest or 
compensation on account of the non-payment of the principal sum and 
interest reserved, then the contract would be usurious, and should be so 
held. On the other hand, if this portion of the contract gives to the 
creditor no additional interest or compensation, or provides no penalty 
for the non-payment of the note, but is intended only as indemnity 
against actual loss to the creditor, from the failure of the debtor to keep 
his agreement, we are unable to perceive upon what principle he should 
be debarred from requiring it as a condition to the extension of the 
credit, or of enforcing it, to an extent necessary to save himself from 
actual loss, in the contingency of loss occurring to him by the default of 
the other party to the contract. 
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By the statute all penalties, whether as additional interest or as com- 
pensation for the use of the money, are prohibited; but where, as here, 
no additional or compensation is provided for, and the contract is 
only for such sum as the payee would be obliged to expend in compell- 
ing the maker to perform his undertaking, the statute contains no 
inhibition upon the power of the parties to contract that the same shall 
be paid by the party whose default occasions the necessity for the expen- 
diture. In this view we are sustained by the authority of very many 
courts of the highest respectability. 

Upon the question as to whether contracts of this nature are void as 
against public policy, this court, as well as those of other States, is also 
fully committed. In Clawson v. Alunson, 55 Ill. 394; Dunn v. Rodgers, 
43 Ill. 261; Melnutere v. Yates, 104 Ill. 491; and other cases,—contracts 
of this character have been upheld and enforced by this court. The 
right of the parties to thus contract has been expressly recognized ; and 
when the contract has been for such reasonable attorney’s fees only as 
would indemnify and preserve the payee from loss, and were due at the 
time of suit brought, this court has in every case sustained the plaintiff's 
right of recovery. See, also, /wler v. Imler, 94 Pa. St. 372; McGill v. 
Griffin, 32 lowa, 445; Huling v. Drexell, 7 Watts, 126; Peyser v. Cole, 
11 Or. 39, 4 Pac. Rep. 520; Swzth v. Szlvers, 32 Ind. 321; Tuley v. 
McClung, 67 Ind. to. 

Nor do we see anything in the section of the statute quoted that 
would change the rule. Thereby the parties are prohibited from con- 
tracting for interest or compensation to be paid to the payee on account 
of non-payment of the principal debt at maturity. In Armour v. Moore, 
5 Bradw. 432, the note provided that, if it was not paid when due, it 
should thereafter draw interest at the rate of 2 per cent. per month, as 
liquidated damages; and it was very properly held that if the provision 
for the payment of 2 per cent. per month, if not paid at maturity, was 
divisible from the note proper, so that the note might be held to be 
untainted with usury, and the provision for the 2 per cent. regarded as a 
means of insuring prompt payment of the note at maturity, the agree- 
ment to pay the 2 per cent. per month would, nevertheless, under the 
statute, be usurious and unlawful. It is apparent, there the agreement 
fell directly within the statute. The agreement here provides for no 
new or additional compensation or interest for the use of the money, 
because of the failure to pay at maturity. It is not in the nature of a 
contract for additional interest, but a provision merely against loss or 
damage to the payee, specifically pointed out, and which will necessarily 
result if the debtor fails to fulfill his undertaking; and there is no reason 
why he may not contract to bear the loss occasioned by his own default. 
It isapparent that the payee must not derive any benefit from the amount 
agreed to be paid; and the amount contracted for must be only such 
reasonable sum as will save him from loss in consequence of the default 
of the maker. It is not pretended here that the amount agreed to be 
paid was unreasonable, or that the payee derived any benefit whatever 
therefrom. On the contrary, it is shown to be reasonable, and the 
whole amount was paid to the attorney for his services in the proceed- 
ings to collect the note. 

The right of the payee to require the indemnity against loss, and the 
right of the maker of the note to contract to secure the payee against 
the same, necessarily disposes of the objection that the promise was 
without consideration. If, while the creditor may not contract for more 
than the legal interest for the use of his money, or for additional com- 
pensation or interest for the non-payment of the note at maturity, he is 
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not debarred from requiring, as a condition to making the loan, or 
extending the credit, that he should be secured against expense occa- 
sioned by the default of the debtor, it follows, that the making of the 
loan or extension of the credit would be a good consideration for the 
promise of indemnity by the debtor. 

We see no error in the judgment of the appellate court, and it will be 
affirmed. 





a 
s 
* 


PRODUCTION AND VALUE OF THE PRECIOUS 
METALS. 


Resources of the United States—No one can doubt that the mining 
regions of the Rocky Mountains and of the Pacific slope are far from 
being exhausted; but even a vague idea of the prospective yield of the 
precious metals in the United States can hardly be obtained without 
considering the nature of the distribution of the ores. It has long 
been known that a great part of the deposits of the Pacific 
slope are grouped in belts or zones, nearly parallel to the moun- 
tain ranges of the region.* The precious-metal belts of the slope are 
reducible to three, viz., the gold belt of California, the silver belt of 
Arizona, which is prolonged northward into Nevada, and the lead-silver 
belt of Utah, lying at the western base of the Wahsatch range. It has 
been shown within a few years that these belts coincide with zones in 
which profound disturbances have taken place in past time. It is along 
these lines that the great upheavals in the geological history of the 
region have occurred, transforming oceans into continental areas and 
ean vast tracts of land beneath the sea. The coincidence of these 
lines of disturbance with the ore belts clearly indicates a direct connec- 
tion between the dislocations and the genesis of ore, and points to the 
conclusion that along the extensive unexplored or partially explored 
portions of the zones of disturbance ore deposits are probably to be 
found. 

Not all the deposits of the Pacific slope occur on these belts, but, so 
far as is known, all of them are accompanied by evidences of violent 
dynamical action. This is also true of the less sharply-defined metal- 
bearing region of the Rocky Mountains, which also stretches in a 
northerly and southerly direction. 

As may readily be inferred from these statements, there are a vast 
number of localities in the western United States in which the geo- 
logical conditions appropriate to the occurrence of ore seem to pre- 
vail, but in which ore has not as yet been discovered. It is 
true that a great number of prospectors have traversed the country in 
all directions; but it by no means follows that, because much prospect- 
ing has been done, all the important deposits have been detected. Not 
only prospecting, but mining was carried on close to the Comstock lode 
and close to Leadville for a considerable time before the existence of 
those great deposits were suspected, and prospectors had been at work 
for months close to the deposit of the Horn silver mine before an acci- 
dent revealed its unsuspected existence. Many other deposits have 
almost escaped detection, and a much more intelligent and thorough 


* This was first pointed out by Prof. W. P. Blakein 1866. Mr. Clarence King further devel- 
oped the idea in 1870. See Amer, Jour. of Science, vol, 28, 1884, page 209. 
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exploration of the country than any which has hitherto been made must 
precede the development of its full resources. 

The course of discovery will no doubt be checkered. That there will 
be periods at which the known ore bodies will be few is pretty certain, 
and that deposits of startling richness will be encountered is almost 
equally certain. The Comstock lode was considered nearly worthless 
property just before the discovery in the Consolidated Virginia and 
adjoining mines of the great ore body, which alone has yielded some 
$120,000,000 worth of silver and gold. The incicent was typical, and the 
same sort of thing has happened at short intervals throughout the 
history of deep precious-metail mining. 

Probabilities as to relative production of gold and stlver.—Since the 
discovery of gold in California the weight of the silver extracted in this 
country has been about seven times thatof the gold. It is practically cer- 
tain, however, that in future the relation will be avery different one. 
From the discovery of gold in California up to the close of 1860 the 
silver product was very small, while the gold product averaged $50,000,- 
oooa year. This gold came chiefly from the auriferous gravels of Cali- 
fornia, which had been accumulating for many hundred thousand years. 
Corresponding accumulations of argentiferous gravels are not found in 
nature, although the croppings of silver veins, like those of gold, are 
converted into detritus. Silver ores are for the most part brittle and 
easily reduced to powder; they are only moderately heavy, and are 
without much difficulty converted into a soluble double chloride. 
Consequently, when the croppings of silver veins are worn away by the 
weather or by running water, they rarely yield argentiferous gravels of 
any value. Gold, on the other hand, is tough, heavy, and chemically 
indifferent. Hence the gold derived from the erosion of veins accumu- 
lates in gravel deposits, while most of the silver is carried away. In a 
new mining country, therefore, there is a surface accumulation of easily 
accessible gold, but no such store of silver, and the early precious-metal 
product of such a country will include a proportion of gold far in excess 
of that in its subsequent yield. 

The richest auriferous gravels in the United States have been 
exhausted. Vast quantities of poorer gravels remain in California and 
Idaho, which could be profitably mined by the hydraulic process, but the 
prosecution of this industry in California has for the most part been 
forbidden by law. By no means all the gold of the country, however, 
comes from gravels. Even during the census year, when the hydraulic 
mines were in full operation. nearly twice as much gold was produced 
from deep mines as from placers. A very large part of the gold 
extracted also comes from mines commonly regarded as silver mines. 
Even the Comstock lode, the enormous silver product of which gave 
great uneasiness, has yielded a very large quantity of gold, estimated to 
amount to no less than $1 30,000,000, or over 40 per cent. of the value of 
the total yield of the lode up to June 30, 1880. In the Austin district 
the silver carries no appreciable amount of gold, but the gold in the 
ores of Eureka is worth at mint rate about half as much as the silver. 
At Leadville the gold produced is insignificant, and even this is not 
derived mainly from the great lead deposits, but from auriferous ores 
obtained in the surrounding country.* 

In 1883 the United States produced by weight 24.6 times as much 
silver as gold. In 1884 the same ratio rose to 25.3, and in 1885 it 
reached 26.t The production of each of these metals has been increased 

* S. F. Emmons, Geology of Leadville, page 545.° 


t These ratios are computed from the products as given by Dr, J. P. Kimball in his Report 
upon the Production of Precious Metals for 1886, p. 133. 
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during these years, as well as the ratio of the weight of silver to that of 
gold. It is of course improbable that this ratio will rise indefinitely, or 
even regularly. Some idea of its ultimate mean value may perhaps be 
obtained from that of the entire product of North and South America 
since their discovery. I have calculated this ratio for the two conti- 
nents from 1493 to 1875, from data given by Dr. Soetbeer, and find it 
29.1. It appeared best not to include the last ten years, because of the 
depressing influence which the discount on silver exerts upon the min- 
ing of that metal. There seems no good reason to suppose that the 
average proportions of gold and silver in the unmined deposits of the 
western United States are likely to differ greatly from those in the 
average deposits hitherto worked in this hemisphere. If any variation 
is found, the future ratio will probably exceed 29.1 if the price of silver 
sinks no further, because this number is derived from data which 
include very large quantities of placer gold, certainly over 3,000,000 
kilograms, while in the future product of the United, States placer gold 
will be a less and less important item. The ratio of the weights of the 
two metals for the whole world from 1493 to 1850, or up to the time 
when the gold of California and Australia began to affect the proportion 
sensibly, was 31.5. The placer deposits of Europe were of course 
worked for many centuries before the discovery of America, and the 
high ratio for this period is no doubt due to that cause. 

The effect of the price of stlver on the production.—The average cost to 
the producers of extracting gold and silver is probably from go to 95 per 
cent. of the spot value; for while many establishments work at a great 
profit, others are doing dead work, or are working at a loss, from lack of 
skill or judgment. There can be no doubt whatever that very many 
mines in the West are working on a narrow margin, and that any con- 
siderable further discount on silver, under the present economical con- 
ditions, would result in closing them. It is well known that because of 
the depreciation of silver, not a few mines are already shut down, which 
at the old value, $1.2929 per ounce, would yield a good profit. It is, 
therefore, very absurd to suppose that this country can yield an indefi- 
nitely large product at the present price of silver, or at a lower one. 

On the other hand, the statistics show a slow but steady rise in the pro- 
duction of silver, in spite of the progressive decline of price. This is in 
part due to new discoveries, but, in my opinion, much more to the 
increased facilities for transportation, and the consequent cheapening of 
supplies in the mining districts. Railroads are now penetrating the far 
West inevery direction and the emigration to the Pacific coast is so large 
that the price of labor must inevitably sink far below the old standard 
of $4a day. When means of transportation and labor become abund- 
ant, very many deposits which have long been known, but which were 
difficult of access and could not be worked at a profit under the condi- 
tions which formerly prevailed, will be worked either at the present or 
at a somewhat lower price for silver. Improvements in processes of 
extraction will, of course, be made, but so large a proportion of the cost 
of extracting silver now consists in the expense of mining and of handling 
the ore, bullion, and waste products, that no probable improvement in 
metallurgical processes will greatly diminish the cost of products. 

On the whole, I am unable to see grounds for supposing that there is 
any impending dearth of silver-bearing deposits. At present prices the 
yield seems to me likely to increase much as it has done during the past 
years, or possibly somewhat more slowly. Lower prices will unques- 
tionably check the increase, and if the price sinks sufficiently it will 
inevitably result in a diminution of the product; but it hardly seems 
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possible that any one should be able to say how great a diminution in 
price would preclude an increase in the production. 

Future of production in foreign countries.—The silver question is of 
course not dependent upon the United States alone. Mexico and South 
America together have produced in past times vastly more silver than 
this country, and their present output still notably exceeds our own. 
Like our own, too, it appears to be on the increase, in spite of the dis- 
count on silver; and the development of means of transportation is 
increasing to the south of us as well as within our borders. Indeed, the 
entire silver product of the world shows a marked upward tendency, 
while the gold product has been until lately diminishing, though a con- 
siderable increase has taken place since 1882. It is by no means certain 
that the gold product of the world will again fall off. The hydraulic 
gravels of South America have only lately been taken in hand, and 
nothing is more probable than that they will immensely increase the 
world’s gold product. There can be no doubt also that the gold pro- 
duct of South Africa will increase. 

Judging of the precious metal resources of the world from the 
recorded yield of the mines for about four hundred years, it seems 
probable that, as the more easily worked placers become less fruitful, 
the ratio of the silver product to the gold product, by weight, will tend 
to some value not far from thirty. There is, in my opinion, good reason 
to believe that this product ratio was very much lower in Europe during 
ancient times and the middle ages, as well as in Asia in modern times. 
Gold occurs to a large extent in the native state, and no knowledge of 
metallurgy is necessary to its extraction. Silver, on the other hand, 
occurs only to a small extent in the native state, and a vast proportion 
of this metal is found in mineral combinations which were practically 
intractable by the methods known to the ancients. Two great American 
inventions changed the whole character of the industry, and far more 
than doubled the available silver resources of the world. One of these 
was the amalgamation process, invented by Medina, a Mexican, in 1557. 
This was complemented, in 1633, by the invention of the first efficient 
furnace for the reduction of quicksilver. The inventor was L. S. Barba, 
a Peruvian, and his apparatus is known as the aludel furnace. It is 
worth while to note that both in ancient Rome and in modern Asia 
silver was worth much more in gold than it has been in Europe since the 
process of amalgamating silver ores was d:scovered. 

Relations of the demand for coin to the product.—The general question 
of the relations between the supply of precious metals and the prices of 
commodities is evidently one of the most complex in political economy, 
for the opinions of financial experts differ radically respecting almost 
every feature of the problem. I should not think of offering any opinion 
upon it asa whole. The question whether or not there is a scarcity of 
gold is more limitedand simpler. While eminent authorities have main- 
tained that there is a dearth of this metal, Mr. J. L. Laughlin* shows 
that the gold reserves in the principal banks of Europe and America 
were not only much larger in 1885 than from 1870-'74, but also that they 
bore a much larger proportion to the total note circulation. He also 
points out that extraordinarily high rates of discount, supposed to indi- 
cate dearth of gold, prevailed much more frequently from 1855 to 1873 
than since 1873. Dr. Soetbeer* has given the results of an investi- 
gation on the distribution of the gold product in a tabular form, of 
which the following is an abstract: 


* Quarterly ee of Economics, vol, 1, pe 345. 
* Materialien, 2d ed., p. 47. 
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ESTIMATED CHANGES IN THE MONETARY STOCK OF GOLD IN CIVILIZED 
COUNTRIES, 1851-85. 





Estimated 


’ it stock of gold 
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PD ccae. Seesecsecdcecccceseeseleseeesteerseleosesee ectcleseocessedes I ,200,000 
Pi ccdeguees< ponsenenandens 2,000,000 385,000 1,621,000 2,821,0Cc0 
PPR csecnescesesesecees sees | I ,QO00,000 877,000 1,023,000 3,844,000 
POPs 6:0 cecceteccsececcs eves 1,732,000 958,000 774.000 4,618,000 
TBBIN"BS 0. cece cee ees eee coeees | 740,cco 574,000 172,000 4,790,000 





If one compares the third column with the first, it is easy to compute 
the proportion of the gold product which has been added to the avail- 
able stock of gold coin in each period. It then appears that for these 
periods, beginning with 1851-’60, the proportions of the gold product 
added to the available stock of coin have been, in round numbers, 81 
per cent., 54 per cent., 45 per cent., and 23 per cent. Now, if there has 
really been a scarcity of gold of late, why was only 23 per cent. of the 
gold product added to the available coin of the world during the period 
1881-'85? The contrast offered by these figures can also be brought out 
in another way. In the period 1881-’85 the gold product was 37 per 
cent. of the product in the ten years 1851-60; but the gold coin added 
to the available stock in the five years 1881-’85 was only 11 per cent. of 
that similarly added in 1851-60. Thus the additions to the available 
coin have diminished more than three times as rapidly as has the pro- 
duct. It might possibly be objected that Dr. Soetbeer’s figures are not 
accurate, and indeed he claims only approximate accuracy for them ; 
but the work done by this statistician is far too good to warrant the 
assumption that any corrections would reverse these striking results. 
They, with those obtained by Mr. Laughlin, seem to me toeshow incon- 
trovertibly that the supply of gold is in excess of the demand for coin. 
It would be in vain to attempt to maintain that the non-monetary uses 
of gold have become so urgent as to absorb an increasing proportion of 
the gold product in spite of an active demand for the metal in the shape 
of coin, for were this true, it is evident that in no long period such 
uses would absorb the entire quantity of gold in existence. 

Dr. Soetbeer feels himself unable to offer a similar table for silver ; 
but, since the silver product has of late years rapidly increased, and in 
1885 was about double the average product from 1866 to 1875, it seems 
very certain that it too is produced in excess of the demand for coin- 
age. This is also inferable from the tables of coinage ; for while much 
silver coin is withdrawn from the available stock by exportation 
into central Asia,and much is also melted down for industrial purposes, 
it is clear that no silver not coined can possibly be added to the avail- 
able stock of coin. Dr. Kimballt gives data for the world’s product and 
the world’s coinage of silver, which it is worth while to place in con- 
junction. 


+ Production of the Precious Metals, 1886, pp. 133 and 319. 
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[SILVER AT $1.2929.] 











1883. | 1884 | 1885. 








7 | 
World’s product ........seeeeeeeeeeeees | $114,128,907, $115,899,567, $124,422,342 
We GEE. occ ccccsccscovesvecens | 109, 306, 705 99,039,443, 97,341,019 
ee eT 4,822,202 25,860, 124) 27,081,323 





It thus seems to be clear that during the past years the product of 
both the precious metals has been far in excess of the increase in the 
volume of gold and silver currency demanded by commerce. This cer- 
tainly does not seem an unnatural result if one compares the average 
products of these metals for different periods. For this purpose I select 
the peri. .s 1851-1885 and 1801-1850, adding also 1493-1850. The data 
for the computation are taken from Soetbeer, excepting those for the 
years 1883-1885, which have been last revised by Kimball. 


TOTAL PRODUCTS AND MEAN ANNUAL PRODUCTS. 








1851-1885. 1801-1850. | 1493-1850. 











Kilograms. Kilograms. | Kilograms. 
Wee DOE, MITE 00 os cede cccsccceses 6, 402,243 1,184,870) 4,752,070 
Ramee HTOGE, PON... .0-cccccccesess 182,921 23,597 | 13,274 
WO ONE, GO oc ceccccecececcess 57,145,444 32,7231450| 149,826,700 
Annual product, silver................+. 1,632,727 054,409 418,510 





Prior to 1851 precious metals enough for the purposes of trade were 
coined, and a large volume was also lost to Europe and America in cen- 
tral Asia, or was industrially consumed. Since that period there has 
been an immense increase in the amount of business done, but the 
annual gold product is seven and one-half times what it was during the 
first half of the century, and the annual silver product is two and one- 
half times as great as it then was. The volume of commercial transac- 
tions has, of course, increased enormously in forty years, but balances 
only are settled by coin, and I can see no reason to believe that the 
requisite yearly addition to the coin supply has increased in a propor- 
tion so great as the precious metal product. 

Relative prices and relative product.—It seems probable from the 
above that the available quantity of the precious metals up to some 
epoch subsequent to 1850 was no more than sufficient to satisfy the 
urgent demand upon it, while in later years one or both of the precious 
metals have been produced in greater quantities than were necessary to 
satisfy the pre-existing demand. The question therefore suggests itself 
whether the price of silver in terms of gold may not have been deter- 
mined by distinct causes in the two periods. 

Gold and silver are sosimilar in their physical properties that theyare 
used for almost exactly the same purposes, and in nearly all cases one 
could be substituted for the other without any detriment to the end in 
view. If zinc and tin were as similar as gold and silver, it is at least 
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natural to suppose that the rarer of the two would command a higher 
price than that which was more common, and that the prices of the two 
would tend to be inversely proportioned to the quantities produced, so 
that if the zinc product were eight times as heavy as that of tin, a pound 
of tin would be worth eight times as much as a pound of zinc. As a 
matter of fact much less tin than zinc is produced, and the price of tin 

reatly exceeds that of zinc, but as these two metals can be substituted 
or one another only in certain cases, the relative price differs consider- 
bly from the relative product. 


MEAN ANNUAL PRODUCT, RELATIVE PRODUCT, AND RELATIVE VALUE 
OF GOLD AND SILVER, 1493-1885. 
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* For the period 1501-1520. 
+ For the period 1521-1540. 
t For the period 1541-1560. 
§ The curve is plotted for periods of ten years from 1680 on to 1850. 
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Through the compilations of Dr. Soetbeer it becomes easy to exam- 
ine the relative price and relative product of the precious metals, 
though neither he, nor, so far as I know, any other writer, has compared 
these two ratios or presented any table of the relative products at differ- 
ent periods.* The preceding table shows the periods for which I have 
computed the ratio between the silver product and the gold product, 
and the periods for which the average prices of silver in gold have been 
calculated. The estimates of production from which the product ratios 
have been calculated are those given by Dr. Soetbeer,t excepting 1883- 
1885, which are those of the director of the mint.{[ The relative values 
of the metals, or the number of pounds of silver which a pound of gold 
will buy, are recorded by Dr. Soetbeer§ from 1493 to 1875. The later 
figures are from Dr. Kimball’s report. 

It appears, therefore, to be certain that since 1873 the price of silver 
has been chiefly determined by the relative production, or perhaps more 
strictly, that the two ratios have exerted a strong mutual influence, 
while it is equally certain that from 1650 to 1872 the price of silver and 
the relative production of the two metals were independent. It is most 
important to ascertain the cause of this difference between the two 
periods, if possible. 

Cause of the difference before and after 1873.—Aside from this relation 
between the two ratios, the most striking difference between these 
periods is the average annual production, and the cause of the change 
in the law governing the price of silver seems probably connected with 
the change in the annual yield of the mines. The increased yield after 
1850, however, did not affect the price immediately, or, indeed, for a 
considerable number of years, showing that a certain accumulation of 
the precious metals was necessary to induce a change in the condi- 
tions governing the price of silver. 

The statement that the value of silver relatively to gold remained 
substantially constant for over two hundred years at about I to 15% is 
equivalent to thestatement that in such quantities as silver bullion was 
offered to buyers it found a market at that price, and that silver coin 
was always exchangeable for gold at the same figures. How did it hap- 
pen that, although the ratio of production fluctuated enormously, and 
presumably also the relative quantities of coins of the two metals, neither 
metal was depreciated ? The answer I believe to be very simple. It is 
evident that people who handle money care very little, under ordinary 
circumstances, what is the nature of the money in their possession, pro- 
vided that, when they choose, they can exchange it at par for other 
forms of currency. After United States notes became redeemable in 
gold there was no run upon the Treasury, because holders of the notes 
were sure of being able to get gold for them whenever they wanted it. 
In the same way token coins are as freely received in trade as gold is, 
so long as it is known that they will be redeemed on demand. Under 
certain still to be investigated conditions, therefore, any country 
could at will vary the proportions of gold and silver in the currency, 
provided that a sufficient reserve of each metal was always maintained 
to meet any probable sudden demand for the exchange of one for the 
other. Under such conditions it is evident that great fluctuations in the 


* The time allowed me for the preparation of these notes is insufficient to make a search through 
economic literature sufficiently thorough to justify an absolute assertion on this point, 
t Materialien, etc., p. 1. Dr. Kimball’s figures for 1883-1885 are given in his report on the Pro- 
duction of the Precious Metals, 1886, p. 132. 
‘These are preferred simply because Kimball has revised them since Soetbeer’s figures were 
published. ‘Ihe oftener such estimates are revised the more accurate they become. 
¢ Edel-Metal-Production, 1879. 
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product ratio could occur without impairing the ability of commercial 
nations to redeem, in gold, quantities of silver sufficient for the needs of 
the community, at the legally established ratio. So long as this remained 
possible the price of silver could not vary considerably. No one would 
sell silver below the coining value when he could get that rate for it 
from the Government, and no one would pay a higher price for silver 
— he was at liberty to exchange gold coin for silver coin, dollar for 
ollar. 

This stability in the price of silver could be maintained only so long 
as the quantity of circulating medium demanded by trade, added to the 
inevitable losses and waste of the metals and to the quantity urgently 
demanded at the standard price, or above it, for industrial consump- 
tion, and for permanent exportation-to semi-civilized countries, equaled 
or exceeded the available supply. It is clear that this state of things is 
compatible only with a moderate production ; for the moment that more 
of either metal was put on the market than could be avsorbed in these 
ways, it would be more profitable to the producers to submit to a dis- 
count than to hold their bullion. Ifthe surplus were not a mere local 
and temporary matter, the price of silver in terms of gold would rise or 
sink all over the world. If silver were the metal in excess, it would drive 
gold out of circulation in those countries where an attempt was made to 
retain silver as a standard, and could circulate only as a token coinage 
in those countries which adhered to gold. If gold instead of silver were 
in excess, the parts played by the two metals would be reversed. 

Great fluctuation in the ratio of the gold product to the silver pro- 
duct can thus occur without necessarily affecting the price of silver to 
a considerable extent, so long as the total product of the precious 
metals does not exceed the demand of the commercial world for coin, 
plus the demand for these metals at coining rates for non-monetary ap- 
plication. Under these circumstances the mints cumpletely control the 
precious metal market, and make the price of silver to suit themselves. 
But when the quantity of the precious metals produced exceeds the 
limit just defined, the mints, being unable to increase their output be- 
yond the needs of the commercial world for coin, cannot possibly re- 
tain control of the market. The relative value of the two metals will 
then cease to be fixed by coinage laws, and will be determined by 
purely commercial considerations. As has already been pointed out, 
whenever trade relations determine the relative value of the precious 
metals, there will be a strong tendency for the prices to adjust them- 
selves in the inverse ratio of the products. 

It is certain that prior to 1873 the coinage laws fixed the price of 
silver, and that the national treasuries were able to control the market 
for silver, for in no other way could considerable fluctuations have been 
avoided. It is also certain that in 1873 the laws ceased to determine 
the price, as if there were an excess of silver in the market, and that 
since that time the price of silver has been chiefly determined by the 
ratio of the production of silver to that of gold, as it would be if either 
of the two metals were produced in excess. The analysis of Dr. Soet- 
beer and the coinage statistics also show that a diminishing proportion 
of the yield of each metal is added to the available stock of coin. All 
of these facts point to the conclusion that the supply of silver is now 
greater than the demand for it at coining rates. 

Probabilities as to the future prices of silver —Silver producers and all 
those interested in obtaining good prices for silver naturally wish that 
the value ratio should return to 15%, and desire legislation tending to 
produce that result. It seems to me conclusively shown above that the 
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volume of the precious metals is greaterthan the demand for them at 
coining rates, and that the market for silver is therefore no longer under 
the direct control of the coinage laws as it was prior to 1873. This 
being the case, no mere readjustment of the proportion of gold and silver 
in circulation will materially affect the price ; for no more currency can 
be forced upon the commercial world than is demanded by the exigen- 
cies of trade,* and the quantity of the precious metals in the market 
beyond this amount is now sufficient to determine their relative price, 
irrespective of the coinage laws. 

Since, then, the mints cannot now put into circulation all the silver 
not demanded at or above coining rates, they stand in the market on the 
same footing as other buyers. It is conceivable that the commercial 
nations should agree to buy silver in any quantities which might be 
needful to raise the price of silver to coining rate, paying in gold or in 
Government securities and withdrawing the silver not needful for coin- 
age from commerce. This seems to me the only way open to any buyer 
to control the market, and it seems to have been the way in which the 
treasuries of the world did control the market prior to 1873. The pecu- 
liarity of the earlier period consisted in the fact that the surplus of the 
precious metals not needed for coinage and not called for in open market 
at coining rates was nil, whereas it is now very great. If, in 1885, some 
$24,000,000 worth of silver had been withdrawn from commerce, in 
addition to what was actually withdrawn, the weights of the remaining 
gold and silver products would have been to one another in the inverse 
ratio of their coining value per ounce, and, according to the results 
deduced above, the silver left in the market or in circulation would 
have tended to the rate of $1.2929 per ounce. The price, however, 
could now be raised to this figure so cheaply, for great quantities of 
silver have been withdrawn from circulation by individuals at the low 
prevailing rates of late years, and a sudden large rise in price would 
bring much of this once more into the market, where it would produce 
the same effect as newly-mined metal. A rise of price would also be a 
great stimulus to the silver industry, and the output would quickly 
increase by millions of dollars. 

It is manifest that the commercial nations could not be brought to 
embark in so hazardous an experiment as the attempt to maintain the 
price of silver at the expense of an increase in expenditure, or in debt 
which would certainly amount to tens of millions of dollars yearly, and 
which might reach $100,000,000. This being impracticable, I believe the 
price of silver to be wholly beyond their control. Half-way measures 
would not answer the purpose, for, if the commercial nations were to 
agree to coin for private account a quantity which, though large, should 
prove insufficient to raise the price of silver to coining value, and were 
at the same time to make silver redeemable in gold, the result would 
simply be a run on every treasury and the exhaustion of the gold 
reserve. This would amount to the adoption of a silver standard, and 
gold would then be quotea as at a premium, but the relative values of 
the two metals would not necessarily be changed; for as long as the 
mints could not control the market for both gold and silver, the rela- 
tive values of the two metals would be determined by commercial con- 
siderations. Silver coined for public account, while the market price of 
the silver is below coining rate, is in every respect token money. The 
United States coin nearly thirty million silver dollars a year for the 
* When a nation obtains money from abroad and spends it ey at home, a local inflation of 
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the currency, with its attendant disasters, occurs, but the coin rapidly redistributes itself. Under 
normal conditions there exists no machinery for putting more coin into circulation than is called for. 
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express purpose of raising the price of silver, and the price of silver, 
instead of rising, continues to sink.* 

As commerce grows, the demand for the precious metal increases, and 
it is possible that this demand will eventually become so great that the 
price of silver will again come within the control of legislation; or, in 
other words, all the silver product not demanded at coining rates or 
above them for non-monetary consumption, may come to be needed for 
coin; but there seems to be no immediate prospect of this. Though 
population is increasing very fast, the ratio of the silver product to the 
gold product is increasing still faster, and as South America and Africa 
become commercial countries they will demand gold for their interna- 
tional transactions, as well as silver for home use. Indeed, the more 
commercial they become the more the character of their currency will 
approximate to that of other commercial countries. In the meantime 
their silver deposits will be worked. ‘They cannot be relied upon, there- 
fore, to absorb the surplus silver of the world. I can but conclude that 
the time when the demand for coin will restore the value of silver to its 
old level is far distant. 

Until that time comes the price of silver will, in my opinion, be chiefly 
controlled by the ratio of the weight of the silver product to that of the 
gold product. The product ratio will probably increase at a diminish- 
ing rate, because the price of silver will fall, and the production will be 
correspondingly lessened. The ratio of the value of gold to that of 
silver, which is already over 20, will, in my opinion, ultimately rise to 
above 25, and from present indications it is possible that it may touch 
25 by the year 1900.—George F. Becker, U. S. Geologist. 
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NATIONAL FINANCIAL HISTORY NEAR THE CLOSE 
OF PRES. BUCHANAN’S ADMINISTRATION 


The Commercial Advertiser, of Buffalo, publishes the following 
interesting historical correspondence between George S. Coe, of New 
York, and ex-Congressman E. G. Spaulding, of the former city: 


AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK, 
128 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, Feb. 14, 1888. 

My Dear SiR: As all incidents of the civil war are now of 
historic interest, I have thought it worth our while to recall some 
particulars relating to the financial portion, which has received but 
partial attention. In thinking of earlier matters I recall very vividly 
the fact of your journey from Washington to New York, and our 
meeting you one morning at the Bank of Commerce to confer 
ab-*t the payment of the Government loan which our bank in 
New York had taken in connection with Baring Brothers & Co., 
London, and had paid in part, when it was discovered or suspected that 
Thomas (then Mr. Buchanan’s Secretary of the Treasury) was to 
transfer the money into the Confederate region, where it would 
be captured by the enemy. The question for us to consider was 


* These dollars pass at par, in spite of the fact that their bullion value is only about 75 cents, 
because they are practically redeemable, although not nominally so, The Government receives 
from its debtors any of the kinds of money which it issues, and pays its creditors in any form of 
currency they may elect to receive. There is, therefore, as yet, no difficulty in returning to the 
Treasury any silver not wanted, or in obtaining from the Treasury an equal amount of gold, The 
silver dollars are thus, in fact, token money, as much as are the nickel five-cent pieces. Both have 
an intrinsic value, though not that stamped on their faces, ‘hey pass current because they are 
redeemable. 
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whether we should pay or default upon the balance. Upon that 
question we sent Mr. Moses Taylor, John C. Green, and A. A. Low 
to Washington to confer with Mr. Buchanan. I feel quite confi- 
dent that you were the trusted agent to confer with us on the 
subject, and it resulted in the appointment of Gen. Dix to be Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, when we paid the money. 

Can you give me full particulars of this incident, date, and what 
loan it was? If so, it may be well to preserve it as history. I 
don’t know if I shall ever get time to do so, but I desire to write 
a financial sketch of those interesting days from a New York 
standpoint. I am the only man here left who can do it. With 
very kind regards and pleasant memories, I remain, my dear sir, 
very truly yours, GEORGE S. COE. 

Hon. E. G. SPAULDING, Buffalo, N. Y. 


The reply of Mr. Spaulding to the above is as follows: 
BUFFALO, Feb. 17, 1888, 
Mr. GEORGE S. COE: 

My DEAR SIR: Your kind and friendly letter of the 14th inst. 
has been received. It is a long time since I have had the pleasure of 
meeting you. It calls to mind an important incident of the great 
rebellion which has never fully been known to the people. It carries 
my thoughts back more than twenty-seven years, but I will endea- 
vour to comply with your request in the following brief state- 
ment : 

Soon after the assembling of Congress in December, 1860, it 
became more and more apparent that a number of the Southern 
States would at an early day secede from the Union, and that the 
Senators and members of the House would resign their seats in 
Congress and return to these disloyal States. Howell Cobb resigned 
the office of Secretary of the Treasury, leaving his disloyal deputy, 
Philip Clayton, of Georgia, in charge of the Treasury Department. 
President Buchanan then appointed Philip F. Thomas, of Maryland, 
Secretary of the Treasury, to fill the vacancy, and John J. Cisco, 
who was loyal to the Union, continued to act as Sub-Treasurer 
in the city of New York, while the Assistant Secretary at. Wash- 
ington was disloyal, and apparently acted with a view to discredit 
the bonds and financial credit of the United States. 

More money was needed to pay current expenses and the interest 
on the bonds, and Secretary Thomas advertised for bids on the 
loan of bonds to be issued, such bids to be opened at the office 
of the Secretary of the Treasury on a specified day toward the 
last of December, 1860. The credit of the Government in this 
emergency was considerably impaired, and it was difficult to get 
bids for this loan in an amount sufficient to prevent default on 
the maturing obligations of the Government. 

Being a member of the Committee of Ways and Means, I attended 
the meeting for the opening of these bids at the Secretary’s office. 
The bids came in slowly, and it was not until the last moment 
a bid came from the Bank of Commerce in New York, made by 
loyal banks in that city, of an amount sufficient to meet the present 
needs, payable by installments. After this loan was made, it became 
apparent that more money was being transferred to the Southern 
States than was necessary, and that the United States Army was 
to a large extent stationed in the Southern States. One or more 
of the installments was paid on the bids on the last of December, 
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1860. The financial situation became more and more alarming at 
the attitude of the disloyal men in Mr. Buchanan’s cabinet, and 
Mr. Buchanan was himself in some degree vacillating and unde- 
cided, but was generally believed to be loyal to the Union. 

Three of his cabinet, viz., Jeremiah Black, Edwin M. Stanton, 
and Joseph Holt, were known to Mr. Seward and others to be 
loyal to the Union, and were ready to co-operate in preserving 
the finances and other important measures until Mr. Lincoln could 
be inaugurated on the 4th of the following March. 

Under these circumstances, on jan. 1, 1861, upon consultation at 
Mr. Seward’s private office, it was decided that I should leave 
Washington that evening for New York, to consult with the bankers 
who had bid for the loan, with a view to have them hold back 
the payments of further installments until the new Secretary of the 
Treasury could be selected and appointed by Mr. Buchanan, and 
General Dix was mentioned as a good man for the place in this 
emergency. I left for New York the same evening, Jan. I, 1861, 
and on arriving at New York took an early breakfast at a hotel 
and proceeded at once to the residence of John A. Stevens, presi- 
dent of the Bank of Commerce, on Twenty-second street. He had 
just finished his breakfast. I had a personal acquaintance with a 
large number of prominent bankers, but no personal acquaintance 
with Mr. Stevens. 

It took me some time to make his acquaintance and impress 
him with the importance of my mission. He finally rang a bell and 
directed his coachman to bring around his horses and carriage as soon 
as possible. We immediately rode down to the Bank of Commerce 
and sent for John J. Cisco, sub-treasurer, and other bankers, and 
on being fully informed of the situation at Washington—financially 
and otherwise—a fuller meeting was called, to be held in the direc- 
tors’ room of the Bank of Commerce, at 2 P.M. The adjourned 
meeting was well attended by prominent bankers and business men. 
Among those I recollect being present were John J. Cisco, George 
S. Coe, A. E. Silliman, J. D. Vermilye, David Lord, A. A. Low, 
J. C. Green, Moses Taylor, and others. The meeting consulted 
together, and seemed to fully appreciate the gravity and importance 
of decisive and early action. 

They appointed a committee consisting of A. A. Low, John C. 
Green, and Moses Taylor to go to Washington with me the same 
evening to co-operate with our friends in procuring the removal 
of Mr. Thomas from the Treasury Department, and the appointment 
of John A. Dix as Secretary in his place. The same evening (Jan. 
2, 1861), I went with the committee to Washington and procured 
rooms for them at the National Hotel, where I was boarding. I 
immediately arranged for a meeting of the committee, with Mr. 
Seward, Mr. Black, Mr. Stanton, and Judge Holt, loyal members 
of Mr. Buchanan’s cabinet. This meeting was only partially suc- 
cessful, but negotiations continued from day to day, and more 
influence was brought to bear on President Buchanan. He finally, 
in a very few days, removed Mr. Thomas, and appointed John A. 
Dix Secretary of the Treasury in his place. Gen. Dix came to 
Washington and took possession of the Treasury Department. 

The remaining installments due on the loan were duly paid, and 
the Treasury Department was thereafter well managed, and Gen. 
Dix made his home in the White House with Mr. Buchanan until 
Mr. Lincoln was inaugurated President, March 4, 1861. 
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You took an active and important part in subsequent loans 
during the rebellion, including the Bank bill, the Legal Tender act, 
and all other financial measures which carried us through the fie 
ordeal to the consolidation of the National Union of all States, Nort 
and South, with “ one country and one destiny.” With kind regards. 
] remain, very truiy, your old friend, E. G. SPAULDING. 





TAXATION OF PERSONAL PROPERTY. 
ORIGIN OF OUR SYSTEM OF TAXATION. 


This system of taxation originated at an early period, and has, at one 
time or another, doubtless been in vogue in nearly every civilized 
nation. It has, however, been abandoned in all countries except the 
United States, as antiquated; in several of our commonwealths, a ten- 
dency to change our system of taxation is already manifest ; and every- 
where dissatisfaction with it is so marked that there is constant inquiry 
for better financial methods, and special commissions are frequently 
appointed to investigate the subject of taxation. The reason for this 
condition of things becomes evident upon reflection. When our presént 
rule of one uniform tax on all property was introduced, the wealth of 
the country consisted almost exclusively of real property, and of such 
personal property as would come under the head of visible, tangible, 
chattels-—property which could not readily be concealed. 

Cattle, horses and farming implements of one kind and another com- 
prised a large portion of the personal property. It was very easy to 
asséss to each man all his property, and to tax all in proportion to 
ability to pay taxes. This was then easier for landed property than now, 
as, owing to its comparatively small value and uniformity, it answered 
practical purposes fairly well to divide it into a few classes and to tax 
each at one uniform rate. 

This method of taxation obtained in Ohio from the year 1800 to 1825, 
inclusive. Land was divided into three classes, according to “quality,” 
and there were three rates of taxation per Ioo acres; one for land of the 
first quality, another for land of the second quality, and still another for 
land of the third quality. These rates in 1800 were $0.85, $0.60, and 
$0.25 per 100 acres, according to quality. The rates in 1825 were $1.50, 
$1.12%, and $0.75, respectively. During this period the highest rates 
are found in the year 1816, when they were $3.75, $3.00, and $2.00, 
respectively. 

The history of Connecticut illustrates an analogous but somewhat 
different method. It was the practice in that commonwealth, from the 
earliest colonial times until the adoption of the State Constitution in 
1819, to follow the plan still in vogue everywhere in Europe, and also in 
the city of Quebec, Canada, of basing taxation, not on the selling value 
of property, but upon its probable net revenue. We tax property now 
in our American Commonwealths on the selling value of property; but 
the European system and the old Connecticut system was to estimate 
income itself, directly. It was also the practice in Connecticut to esti- 
mate the annual income of those pursuing any trade or occupation, and 
to tax them accordingly. The plan is described in the following words 
of the Report of the Special Tax Commission of Connecticut, made in 
January, 1887 :* 


* Pages g and 10. 
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“ Those pursuing any trade or profession were assessed on an estimate 
of their annual gains. Real estate was rated, not according to its value, 
but in proportion to the annual income, which, on the average, it was 
deemed likely to produce. Lands as distinguished from buildings were 
put in the list at a fixed rate for each kind, prescribed by statute. The 
best meadow-land went in at $2.50 an acre; plow-land at $1.67; 
pasture at $1.34; wood-lots at 34 cents, etc.; not because those sums are 
deemed to be the value of the lands, but because they were thought to 
represent the average income they would produce. Houses and other 
buildings were likewise listed at fixed sums, determined by their size, 
materials, number of fireplaces, etc., but all described by the statute 
itself, and beyond the control of the assessors. Under such a system 
there was little opportunity for evading taxation. The acreage of each 
farm, the general character of each lot, and the dimensions, use, etc., of 
each building, were readily ascertained, and the law then fixed the rate 
of assessment.” 

A somewhat similar system obtained in New Hampshire in early days. 
Specific taxes were imposed on polls, slaves, horses and neat cattle, and 
on land ; orchards were taxed one shilling an acre, “accounting an acre 
so much as would produce ten barrels of cider.” Arable land was taxed 
eight pence an acre, and an acre was regarded as a sufficient quantity to 
produce twenty-five bushels of grain; pasture land was taxed three 
pence an acre, and the quantity sufficient to summer a cow was to be 
considered four acres.* 

One member of our commission, Mr. James Alfred Pearce, tells me 
that in Kent County, land is still divided into three classes, and that a 
fixed valuation is placed on each acre within a given class. I am unable 
to say whether this obtains elsewhere in Maryland or not. It appears, 
however, to be customary in Kent County, and also in other parts of the 
State, to return horses and cattle at a certain definite valuation tor each, 
regardless of actual selling value. 

The illustrations given are sufficient to show early methods of assess- 
ment. These obtained at one time or another nearly everywhere in 
Western Europe and in America, but it is needless to multiply examples 
in this place. The reason why these methods were abandoned are 
sufficiently evident. They were adapted only to a primitive condition 
of society. When the classes of wealth became more numerous, and 
when the differences in value between articles of the same class became 
more important, when one acre of Jand was often worth ten or twenty 
times, or even fifty times as much as another situated in same common- 
wealth, there could not fail to arise a demand for a system of taxation 
which would adjust the burdens of the Government more accurately, 
and make *hem bear upon each individual more nearly in proportion to 
his ability. It seems that our present system of taxation arose with 
this in view, and in our older American commonwealths, very generally, 
early in the present century; while the newer States simply copied the 
jnstitutions of the older. 


DISSATISFACTION EARLY MANIFEST, 


The existing method of assessing and taxing property was better 
adapted to the first half of the nineteenth century than to the second 
half, for property could then generally be found. Early in this century 
it should be remembered there were comparatively few banks ;t there 


* Report of Hon. George T. Sawyer, Chairman of Tax Commissioners, to the Legislature,‘ 
une, 1276. 

J + When Hamilton wrote his report on the proposed U, S. Bank, in 1790, there were but three in 

the United States. 
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was not a single railroad company, and of course none of that mass of 
easily concealed property based on railways, such as stocks and bonds; 
there was not a telegraph or telephone company, nor were there any 
traces of that property which consists of their evidences of indebtedness; 
there was not one gas company ; and the manufacturing corporations of 
our day had scarcely begun to exist. Is not this sufficient to show the 
difference between the requirements of a rational system of taxation in 
the one period and in the other ? 

Nevertheless, it appears, as so often happens, that while the end 
sought was commendable, and this end was the realization of demo- 
cratic principles in taxation, the means used for the accomplishment of 
that end were inadequate. Dissatisfaction was soon manifest on 
account of inequalties in the adjustment of the burdens of taxation, and 
attempts were made to remedy this. 

This dissatisfaction has increased without interruption up to the 
present time, and every year renders our existing methods of assessing 
property and of taxing it more intolerable. The endeavors to improve 
upon actual methods have been frequent and are daily increasing in 
frequency, but they usually prove fruitless or render a bad matter worse, 
because those who make them have failed to go to the root of the evil, 
which is the system itself. The truth is, the existing system is so radi- 
cally bad, that the more you improve it the worse it becomes. This lies 
in the nature of things, and nothing any Legislature can do can alter 
this condition of things. Experience and reason alike teach this, and in 
my opinion place it beyond controversy for all those who have eyes to 
see what is passing about them every day of their lives. 

There was comparatively little personal property in existence one 
hundred years ago. Only in the present century has that species of 
property, at first gradually, then very rapidly, assumed the enormous 
proportions to which we are now accustomed. This growth has accom- 
panied the development of cities, which are the home of invisible per- 
sonal property. Where the population is chiefly rural, there can be 
comparatively little personal property, and a large part of what does 
exist is visible and easily found. 

When our first census was taken in 1790, about one in thirty of our 
population was a resident of a city, but since then the urban population 
has steadily gained on the rural population, until now one-fourth of the 
population is urban. The following table, taken from the last census 
report on population, shows the movement of population towards the 
cities from 1790 to 1880: 

Inhabitants of the cities in 


Date. each 100 Of the total 
population. 
CO cctikacasccderaeevecedauseenscunceseseneesseun: 1 . 
Se rn ne 3.9 
cut ddneseekotdebedeanen ceneesssesserkeianeded- am 4.9 
ibe ad eiwed onbstns kcosehtdsudeisadeenenceune 4.9 
Gis ccccceseeccdoess $OdRC4GSNAME Cabawdsonssaqeseus 6.7 
A isch ie-ck ial sercchaiohoael adda ebamid skies anne i iene 8.5 
Db tcddiekeueedceendeenenweeaed oesenemenenwedenene 12.5 
DT ckctedbedsuddcedeubneeeeeedsetoeduesnesneeaseds 16.1 
6 wh eee nsecdcedccddcecdadswcendeedeveseoosocenacse 20.9 
ids ¢hchdeeces4udecsndsene sabheketinees: sekenete 22.5 


There is every reason to expect a continued concentration of popu- 
lation in cities, and a rational scheme of taxation will keep this move- 
ment in view. 

Until 1826, in Ohio, it was found necessary to tax only real estate for 
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State purposes. “Funds for county purposes were derived from a poll- 
tax, and a tax upon horses, mules and cattle, to which was added by 
legislative appropriation, a percentage from one-fifth to one-half, vary- 
ing with the several years, from the taxes levied upon real estate.” * 

The tax laws passed in 1825 and.1831 show how much more diversi- 
fied property was becoming. These acts enumerate for taxation, lands 
and town lots, including buildings, horses, cattle, pleasure carriages 
over one hundred dollars in value, merchants’ and brokers’ capital, 
money at interest, all grist and saw mills, all manufactures of iron, 
glass, paper, clocks and nails, all distilleries, breweries, tanneries, all 
iron, brass and copper foundries. 

The laws of West Virginia show a similar development. All prop- 
erty is now taxed, but previous to the going into effect of the Constitu- 
tion of 1852, there was no tax on invisible property in Virginia, except a 
small one on dividends and interest.t 

Personal property has increased relatively more rapidly than real 
property, until now it is regarded as its equal in value in most of our 
American commonwealths. This would seem, however, to be a low 
estimate, if we may regard the estimate of an English writer on finance, 
in regard to England, as at all trustworthy; for as early as 1869 he 
estimated the value of personal property in England at doud/e that of 
real property. 

THE NATURE OF THE DIFFICULTY. 

The reason why our present system of taxation does not operate 
satisfactorily can be stated ina word: although it is on the face of it 
fair and simple, it is found in practice to be an impracticable theory, for 
a large portion of property escapes taxation, and that the property of 
those best able to bear the burdens of government, namely, the wealthy 
residents of cities. On the one hand, it is impossible to find this prop- 
erty, and to force men to make returns under oath, results invariably in 
perjury and demoralization, without discovery of property ; on the other 
hand, feceral laws over which our States and municipalities have no 
control, enable many to escape taxation by investments, often tem- 
porary, in federal bonds, exempt from taxation. 

Personal property is sometimes discovered in its entirety, but it is 
then nearly always the property of the comparatively helpless, namely, 
widows and orphans, whose possessions are a matter of public record. 
Less often a burden is imposed upon the conscientious. Thus, I happen 
to know of one wealthy town of a few thousand inhabitants, where three 
men of conscientious convictions with regard toa man’s duty to the 
commonwealth, pay taxes on their personalty, although they have as 
good an opportunity to escape as others. This state of things naturally 
produces dissatisfaction on the part of farmers and other hard working 
people, who feel that personalty ought to beara share of the burden of 
taxation. On this account they suggest various things, like taxation of 
mortgages and a more vigorous search for hidden property. Their aim, 
as I have said, is commendable, but to attempt to reach the desired 
goal by direct means, under existing laws, or any laws which do not 
imply a change of the system of taxation, is as Utopian as the dream of 
the most radical socialist. If we desire to accomplish a purpose we 
must use means adequate to the end in view. 

As there is a general misapprehension of the facts of the case, and as 


* Auditor of State’s Report, 1885, page 49. 
t See West Virginia Tax Commission Minority Report, by Joseph Bell, 1884 page 21. 
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it is desirable to abandon at once all fruitless efforts to realize a Utopia, 
it is well to interrogate past experience and reason. 


THE TESTIMONY OF EXPERIENCE. 

I have first to remark that the one uniform tax on all property as an 
exclusive source of revenue, or the chief source—the main feature in 
direct taxation—never has worked well in any modern community or 
State in the entire civilized world, though it has been tried thousands of 
times, and although all the mental resources of able men have been 
employed to make it work well. I have read diligently the literature of 
finance to find an example, but in vain, and lest this should not be suf- 
ficiently trustworthy, I have made it my business, in my capacity as tax 
commissioner, to visit typical States and cities and to make. inquiries in 
person, of citizens as well as of officials entrusted with the administra- 
tion of the laws. I have visited Charleston, South Carolina; Savannah, 
Atlanta and Augusta. Georgia; Columbus, Ohio; Madison, Wisconsin; 
Toronto, Montreal and Quebec, Canada; and the result has been 
abundantly to confirm all that I have said about the impracticability of 
the one uniform tax on real and personal property. 


EXPERIENCE OF OHIO. 

Probably the most vigorous effort to apply present methods may be 
found in Ohio, and to the experience of Ohio I will accordingly devote 
some considerable space. 

It may be proper to state first that on my arrival in Columbus I was 
taken to the office of the Governor, Hon. Joseph B. Foraker, by my 
friend, Rev. Washington Gladden; that I was courteously received by 
the Governor and by him introduced to other gentlemen whom it 
seemed desirable that I should meet, and every facility given me for the 
prosecution of my inquiries. Special mention should be made of the 
courtesy of Hon. Emil Kiesewetter, Auditor of State, who explained at 
length every point in the system of taxation which is under his control. 

The Ohio system is the Maryland idea perfected, though perfected 
seems the wrong word to use, for, as already remarked, it is character- 
istic of this system that the more you perfect it the worse you make it. 
However, it is a vigorous attempt to carry the Maryland idea into 
practice. 

CONSTITUTIONAL PROVISIONS. 

It may be remarked in general of the Ohio Constitution, that it 
imposes excessive limitations upon the legislative power. It prescribes 
too many things, for it was drawn up at a time when, becoming alarmed 
at abuses of power, people were more inclined to abolish or restrict 
power than to !earn how to use it properly; as sensible a proceeding as 
that of the mother who wished her boy to learn to swim, without incur- 
ring the danger of drowning in the water. The result is, that having 
shorn themselves of control over finance, the sinews of war, the people 
have often engaged in an unequal contest with vast corporations not 
subject to their limitations. This remark applies to the State of Mary- 
land, where we find the State not able to borrow money for the main- 
tenance of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, while no restrictions are 
imposed upon the borrowing powers of railway corporations, which may 
be rival establishments. Unless the people dare to trust themselves in 
financial matters, they must always expect to be worsted in contests of 
this kind. Liberty is illusory for those who fear to trust themselves. 

The most general provision of the Constitution of Ohio, on the sub. 
ject of taxation, is found in sections 2 and 3, Article XII, which read as 
follows : 
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Sec. 2. “ Laws shall be passed taxing (1) by a uniform rule, all moreys, 
credits, (2) investments in bonds, stocks, (3) joint stock companies or 
otherwise; and also all (4) real and personal property, (5) according to 
its true value in money, (6) but burying grounds, public school houses, 
houses used exclusively for public worship, institutions of purely public 
charity, public property used exclusively for any public purpose, (7) per- 
sonal property to an amount not exceeding in value $200 for each 
individual, may by general laws be exempted from taxation; but all 
such laws shall be subject to alteration or repeal, and the value of all 
property so exempted, shall, from time to time, be ascertained and pub- 
lished as may be directed by law. 

Sec. 3. The General Assembly shall provide by law for taxing the 
notes and bills discounted or purchased, moneys loaned, and all other 
property, (1) effects or dues, of every description (without distinction), 
(2) of all banks, now existing, or hereafter enacted, and of all bankers, (3) 
so that all property employed in banking shall always bear a burden of 
taxation equal to that imposed on the property of individuals.” 

It is also provided that the State may create a debt to supply casual 
deficits or failure of revenue, to the amount of $750,000, but for no 
larger amount, and that no debt shall be contracted for any internal 
improvement. This renders it necessary that private corporations 
should carry out all future internal improvements, or that it should be 
done by the local political units of the State, though it will happen at 
times that an internal improvement is not suitable for a local govern- 
ment, while it is not desirable to intrust it to a private corporation. 

Special municipal legislation is further forbidden by the Constitution, 
but as it is so necessary under the Ohio system, which provides for 
minute particulars of local finance, to pass different laws for different 
cities, according to their size, character and peculiar needs, cities have 
been divided into classes, and these again into grades; and as only one 
city may be found in a given grade of a given class, in legislating for 
that grade the Legislature is, after all, making laws for a particular city. 
The practical necessity which compelled recourse to this subterfuge 
shows the absurdity of these minute and injurious constitutional restric- 
tions. 

THOSE EVADING TAXES ARE GENERALLY BEST ABLE TO PAY THEM. 

“For the purpose of suggestion, and by way of illustration, taxpayers 
may be divided into two classes: One class constantly schemes to shift 
off on a neighbor some burden which they themselves ought to carry; 
the other class, unskilled in the practices of evasion, submit to what- 
ever is measured out to them by the recognized authorities, and pay 
whatever is demanded. The one class is shrewd, enterprising and adroit, 
the other is content to accumulate property slowly, honestly and by hard 
labor. It is the very first duty of a government so to shape its tax laws 
that this second class will be fairly dealt with; it is largely composed of 
those helpless and unobtrusive persons, who, treading the humbler 
walks of life, make but little noise in the world, and are seldom able to 
assert or defend their personal rights. Again, the first class, by reason 
of their activity and shrewdness, have more ability than the other class 
to carry their full proportion of a common burden. * * * It isa 
primary principle that the subjects of a State ought to contribute 
towards the support of the government, as nearly as possible in propor- 
tion to their respective abilities, but it will be seen before these reports 
are concluded, that in West Virginia almost the reverse is the case, and 
that a man of smali means pays, asa rule, more in proportion than a 
man of large means.” 
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“ The statistics bearing on this point will scarcely be credited by per- 
sons who have not investigated the subject, and they exhibit a condition 
of things that ought not to be tolerated. It will be found, for instance, 
that a house and lot worth $800 is valued at $700, while a house and lot 
worth $8,000 is valued at $4,000—in the one case at seven-eighths, and 
in the other at one-half; that is to say, the owner of the small property 
has $100 untaxed, and the owner of the large property has forty times 
that amount untaxed. Again, when a person dies, his entire personal 
estate is listed and valued by the appraisers, whose appraisement is 
recorded by the County Clerk. By comparing a number of these 
appraisements with the tax assessments made next prior to the death 
of such person, we find that a man with a personal estate valued imme- 
diately after his death at $200, was rated immediately Jde/ere his death 
at $178; while a man whose estate is appraised at $5,000 was rated at 
only $1,500; that is to say, if the man of small means was rated in the 
same proportion as the man of larger means he would pay taxes on only 
$60, whereas he now pays on $178.” 

“At present all the taxes from invisible property come from a few 
conspicuously conscientious citizens, from widows, executors, and from 
guardians of the insane and infants; in fact, it is a comparatively rare 
thing to find a shrewd trader who ‘gives in’ any considerable amount 
of notes, stocks, or money; the truth is, things have come to such a 
condition in West Virginia that, as regards paying taxes on this class of 
property, it is almost as voluntary and is considered pretty much in the 
same light as donations to the neighborhood church or Sunday school.’ 

“ A merchant’s stock of goods was worth $15,000; he ‘gave it in’ to 
the assessor at $2,500, and this conversation occurred : 

“ Assessor—‘ I can’t take this valuation, the law requires me to swear 

ou.’ 
- Merchant —‘ If you swear me I'll vote against you next time.’ 

“Mr. A. paid $800 for his piano, and listed it as worth $100. Mrs. S 
paid $250, and listed hers at $250.” 

“Tt is useless to continue these examples; they are only too familiar 
to every citizen. It is idle to expect a man to meet the assessor in a 
proper spirit, when he feels that he is subjected to the alternative of 
either telling a falsehood or being swindled. If I am compelled to pay 
a tax which belongs to my neighbor, I am swindled, and I feel the injust- 
ice as much asif robbed on the public highway.” 

“Under the present system (probably) four-fifths of the invisible 
property is not listed, and of the visible property that is on the assess- 
or’s books (probably), one-half is assessed at forty per cent. lower than 
the other half.” 

“ We frequently hear the remark: ‘If a man is ten times richer than 
I, he ought to pay ten times as much tax; whereas, the richer a man is, 
the less is his tax in proportion to his property.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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ECONOMIC NOTES. 
WHITHER ARE WE TENDING ? 


A review of the causes of the recent economic disturbances in which 
sympathetic sentiments are allowed to predominate, is not, however, 
what is needed for estimating their present and future influence; but 
rather a review which will array and consider the facts and the conclu- 
sions which can be fairly deduced from them, apart, if possible, from the 
slightest humanitarian predisposition. The surgeon’s probe that trem- 
bles in sympathy with the quivering flesh into which it penetrates, ts 
not the instrumentality best adapted for making a correct diagnosis. 

In attempting such a review the first point worthy of attention is, that 
with the exception of a change unprecedented in modern times—in the 
relative values of the precious metals—all that has occurred differs from 
the world’s past experience simply in degree, and not in £zxd. We have, 
therefore, no absolutely unknown factors to deal with; ard if the record 
of the past is not as perfect as could be desired—for it is only within a 
comparatively recent period that those exact statistics which constitute 
the foundations and absolute essentials of all correct economic reason- 
ing have been gathered—it is, nevertheless, sufficiently so to insure 
against the commission of any serious errors in forecasting the future, 
of what in respect to industry and society is clearly a process of evolu- 
tion. This evolution exists in virtue of a law of constant acceleration 
of knowledge among men of the forces of nature, and in acquiring a 
capacity to use them for increasing or supplementing human effort, for 
the purpose of increasing and cheapening the work of production and 
distribution. There is, furthermore, no reason for doubting that this 
evolution is to continue, although no one at any one time can foreteli 
what are to be the next phases of development, or even so much as 
imagine the ultimate goal to which such progress tends. The ignorance, 
prejudice, and selfishness of man may operate in the future, as in the 
past and at present, in obstructing this progress; but to entirely arrest 
it, or even effect a brief retrogression, would seem to be utterly impos- 
sible. 

The questions which naturally next suggest themselves, an‘ in fact 
are being continually asked, are: Is mankind being made happier or 
better by this progress? or, on the contrary, is not its tendency, as Dr. 
Siemens, of Berlin, has expressed it, ‘to the destruction of all of our 
ideals and to coarse sensualism ; to aggravate injustice in the distribu- 
tion of wealth ; diminish to individual laborers the opportunities for 
independent work, and thereby bring them into a more dependent posi- 
tion ; and, finally, is not the supremacy of birth and the sword about to 
be superseded by the still more oppressive reign of inherited or acquired 
property >—DAvID A. WELLS, in Popular Science Monthly. 


FINANCIAL RESULTS OF STATE RAILROAD OPERATION IN FRANCE 
AND AUSTRIA. 

A recent number of the Revue Industrielle discusses the results of 
operation of railroads, by the State, in France and Austria, and concludes 
that they are not very encouraging. From 1879 to 1883 the net earn- 
ings of the French State railroads were little over 3,000,000 francs per 
annum, reaching 3,519,000 francs in the latter year. The ratio of ex- 
penses to gross earnings passed from 77 per cent. in 1879 to 84.7 per 
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cent. in 1884. Reductions in rates have increased the traffic, but the net 
gains per kilometer have nevertheless diminished. Since 1884 the 
results have been a little better. The net earnings are estimated at 6,000,- 
ooo francs for 1886, but it should be remembered that the State has 
returned to private companies several of the least profitable lines of the 
State system, that by its reduced rates it has taken away some of the 
traffic of the Orleans Company, and that the sum set apart for the pay- 
ment of guaranties has been increased. The net earnings per mile will 
not reach $280. It has been proposed in the Corps Législatif that the 
State shall offer to give over entirely the operation of the State system 
to private companies, on the condition that the money expended by the 
State on this system, to a sum not exceeding 900, 00,000 francs, be 
reimbursed. It seems doubtful, however, if anybody will be found willing 
to pay so much for a system of 2,500 kilometers (1,500 miles) earning so 
little. 

In Austria the results are also unfavorable. From a paper recently 
presented to the Society of Civil Engineers by Mr. Kramer, it appears 
that on the State railroads of Austria the operating expenses per train 
mile are less than those of the private lines, but the expenses per axle 
mile and per ton mile are greater. This is attributed, however, largely 
to the cost of operating mountain lines. The net receipts in 1880, the 
year before the purchase by the States of the (system, were $3,839,000. 
In 1885 they had risen to $4,375.000; but in that period the system had 
increased 537 miles ir. length. Reduced rates had augmented the traffic 
considerably, but the net receipts are now considered insufficient, and it 
is proposed to increase rates. 

It is difficult to determine the exact results of the diminution of the 
expenses of State operation. On one side the insignificant decrease of 
$238,000 is shown for five years’ operation. On the other hand, the 
Minister of Finance asks a supplementary credit of $2,160,000 for deficit 
in the operation of State railroads. Mr. Kramer says, “ Many people in 
Austria, especially those who profit directly by reduced rates, and ihose 
who in principle are opposed to any kind of private monopoly, have 
professed themselves well satisfied with the State operation. Neverthe- 
less, if these reduced rates have been profitable toa certain part of the 
public, they have seriously diminished the receipts of nearly all the pri- 
vate lines, and that in a period of universal financial stringency. As a 
result, the income of stockholders has not only been diminished, but 
their taxes have been increased with the growth of the interest guaran- 
ty of the State. But, whatever may be the rights of the stockholders 
of the private companies, whether they are foreigners or citizens of the 
empire, it should not be forgotten that Austria-Hungary still needs 
many more railroads, and that the resources of the State, which in both 
Austria and Hungary is struggling with a constantly increasing deficit, 
are absolutely insufficient for the needed extension. Under these cir- 
cumstances a railroad policy which discourages private investment in 
railroads is very questionable.” 


THE CHALDEAN BANKS. 


M. Revillout, in conjunction with his brother, has given the results of 
his researches into Babylonian law, as embodied in the multitudinous 
contract tablets that have been brought from Babylonia. He points out 
that in Babylonia and Egypt we find most of the germs and principles 
of Roman law, and that on this account, if on no other, the legal docu- 
ments of the valleys of the Euphrates and the Nile well deserve study. 
The Chaldean banks were already acquainted with the principle of the 
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check, and the Babylonian could either open a credit at his bank or 
deposit his capital in it for the sake of security. Mortgages had been 
known from an early period, and the legal rate of interest was 12 shekels 
a year on each mina—a mina consisting of 60 shekels. The married 
woman whose father was dead had a guardian to manage her affairs and 
see after her rights; but, besides the lawful wife, the Babylonian might 
possess another of inferior rank, whom he had purchased from her par- 
ents at a given price. His rights over the latter, however, were never 
complete, and ceased as soon as the parents repaid the sum given to 
them. Companies and associations of ail kinds existed in Babylon, and 
a prisoner could be released on bail if his friends became surety for him. 
lt may be added that wealthy people employed agents to manage their 
estates ; indeed, most matters of business could be transacted by a re- 
sponsible mandatary or agent.— 7%e Contemporary Review. 


A NEW BANKRUPTCY BILL. 

The following Bankruptcy bill has been introduced, into the house: 
“ That every debtor who assigns, in writing, all of his property, of every 
kind and description, in trust for the equal benefit of his creditors, and 
delivers the said writing to the trustee or trustees named therein within 
ten days after the making thereof, and the same operates to vest the 
right and title in and to the property assigned in the said trustee or 
trustees for the equal benefit of the creditors of such debtor, may, at 
any time within one year after making the said assignment, file his 
petition in the District Court of the United Stetes for the district in 
which he resides, or, if he be a resident of the District of Columbia, 
then in the Supreme Court of the said District, alleging therein that he 
did make and deliver an assignment of the tenor and effect hereinbefore 
mentioned, and describing therein the property assigned, and stating 
the value thereof, also the names of his creditors, their places of resi- 
dence, and the amount of each of their debts, and praying therein that 
the court adjudge that he be discharged from the payment of the said 
debts. The creditors of such debtor shall be made parties defendant 
to the petition, and shall have at least thirty days’ notice of the filing 
thereof, and thirty days thereafter in which to answer the same. Upon 
the hearing of the petition, the court, if satisfied that such debtor did 
make and deliver an assignment in manner and form and of fhe effect 
aforementioned, and that for six months prior thereto no creditor 
of such debtor had been preferred, and during said time no other act 
was done, or suffered to be done, by such debtor, respecting his busi- 
ness or estate, to prevent an equal distribution of his estate among his 
creditors, or to give to one creditor an advantage over a co-creditor, 
shall order and adjudge that such debtor be forever discharged from 
the payment of the debts mentioned and set forth in the petition; and 
such order and adjudication shall be a full, complete, and final discharge 
of such debtor from the payment of the said debts. 


FARMING IN GEORGIA. 

The report of the Commissioner of Agriculture of Georgia for 1887 
shows a decrease from 1886 in the amount of farm supplies purchased by 
the farmers, as well as in the indebtedness of the farming classes. Ow- 
ing to the damaging floods last July, there is no improvement in the 
general condition of middle Georgia, but north and east Georgia have 
improved somewhat, while southwest Georgia remains at a standstill, 
and the southeastern counties have retrograded to some extent. “It is 
a remarkable fact, however,” says Commissioner Henderson, “that the 
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farmers in southeast Georgia and throughout the wire-grass portion of 
the State generally have for years past been in better condition than 
those of the remainder of the State.’’ The report also shows that far- 
mers who have bought bacon and corn on time have paid thirty per 
cent. advance on cost prices for bacon for four months, equivalent to 
ninety per cent. per annum, or 7% per cent. per month, and thirty-six 
per cent. for corn, equal to 108 per cent. per annum, or nine per cent. 

er month. The Commissioner says these figures have been published 
hee ten years past, and yet thousands of farmers continue to pay the 
excessive prices. The falling off in the purchase of supplies indicates that 
the farmers are giving more attention to diversified crops. The improve- 
ment in this respect, though small, is gratifying, and justifies the hope 
that it will be much more marked in the near future. The farmers 
will get farther and farther away from the credit system by giving 
more attention to the production of such supplies as they can pro- 
duce at home. The credit system keeps them poor.—Savannah News. 
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Our usual quotations for stocks and bonds will be found elsewhere. The 
rates for money have been as follows: 


QUOTATIONS : Feb. 6. Feb. 13. Feb, 20. Feb. 27. 
ESE a 5% @6%.. 54@7 .. 54@6%.. 54 @6 
thee eee eneaen exduesenn 4 @2.. 24%@2 .. 24@2 .. 24%@2 
Treasury balances, coin ........+. ..... $1 32,188,635 . $130,744,487 . $129,823,708 . $129,545,900 

Do. do. ee 11,272,151 «| 11,631,341. 11.399,269. 12,441,476 





Sterling exchange has ranged during February at from 4.85 @ 4.88 for 
bankers’ sight, and 4.83144@ 4.86 for 60 days. Paris—Francs, 5.20@5.171¢ 
for sight, and 5.217g@5.19%¢ for 60 days. The closing rates of the month were 
as follows: Bankers’ sterling, 60 days, 4.85% @ 4.86; bankers’ sterling, sight, 
4.87% @ 4.88. Cable transfers," 4.88 @ 4.8814. Paris—Bankers’, 60 days 
5-20 @ 5.193¢; sight, 5.18% @ 5.1744. Antwerp—Commercial, 60 days, 
5.22146 @ 5.217%. Reichmarks (4) — bankers’, 60 days, 95% @ 95%; 
sight, 95% @ 95°. Guilders—bankers’, 60 days, 407; @ 40%; sight, 40% 
@ 407%. 
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The reports of the New York Clearing-house returns compare as follows: 


1888 Loans. Specie. Legai Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. Surplus. 
Feb. 4.. $362,680,700 . $84,423,900 . $34,386,800 . $384,863,700 . $7,614,700 . $22,594,775 
“ a1.. 366,277,400 . 82,976,000 . 33,669,000 . 386,006,900 . 7,593,400 . 20,143,275 
“* 18.. 366,249,400 . 79,843,400 . 33,821,200 . 382,908,900 . 7,661,200 . 17,9375375 
*€ 25.. 366,680,600 . 77,011,100 . 33,306,100 . 380,467,100 . 7,680,700 . 15,200,425 
The Boston bank statement is as follows: 

1888, Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders Deposits. Circulation. 
oe SeTtTe $141,456,300 .... $8,795,200 ..-. $3,649,700 .... $110,563,900 .... $6,446,300 
I ies 143,307,800 .... 9,120,000 «+++ 3,565,000 .... 111,368,300 ... 6,489,000 
a | 143,590,600 coer 993572500 «+++ 3,397,400 .... 111,085,900 eee 6,433,100 
oa ‘Perer 143,869,200 .... 9,561,100 .... 3,327,100 .... 109,892,200 .... 6,460,900 
The Clearing-house exhibit of the Philadelphia banks is as annexed : 

1888, Loans Reserves. Deposits, Circulation. 
Re eran $87,165,000 .ses $23,227,200 “ $84,589,000 -.+. $2,302,870 
ek | ee Cee ee 87,134,100 “ae 23,363,300 wane 84,106,800 otuel 2,314,590 
icine <isen 86,629, 500 init 23,257,400 a 83,921,200 one 2,322,150 


inbengis someon 86,498,600 ee 22,871,600 cece 83,802,600 esas 2,321,740 
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INOUIRIES OF CORRESPONDENTS. 
ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 











RELATION OF DEPOSITOR TO CLEARING HOUSE. 

A bank, member of a clearing house, finding itself unable to pay its balance, 
returns to the manager of the clearing house, without canceling the checks, drafts, 
etc., etc., against it of that day, and by the manager, to the associated banks, they 
paying in clearing house funds for the same. Can a demand on depositor for 
their repayment on any decisions heretofore rendered, fixing the liability of banks | 
towards their depositors for items received and credited as cash, be successfully 
resisted ? 

REPLY.—Whatever be the force of the rules of a clearing house associa- 
tion, they do not affect depositors. In Merchants’ National Bank v. National 


| 
Bank (139 Mass., p. 513), Judge Devens remarks: ‘‘ To the regulations of : 


































this. association the customers of the banks are not parties, and, whatever 
effect is to be given to them as between the banks, their customers are not 
’ in a situation to claim the benefit of them, nor are they liable to be injuri- 
ously affected by them.” The custom of presenting checks for payment to | 
the drawee through the clearing’ house, instead of directly, does not affect 
the liability of the depositary to the depositor. In Amezican National Bank 
v. Bushey (45 Mich., p. 140), the court remarked that banks have a right 
to expect their depositors to know the usages of banking business and to 
conform to them. ‘‘And they have a right to rely to a reasonable extent 
on the presumption that their customers are thus dealing with them.” In 
the above case, where the clearing house is in a large city, and has been 
long established, it certainly is to be presumed depositors know that their 
checks will be presented through these institutions for payment. In the : 
event of not collecting them, therefore, the depository is justified in charging 
them back to the depositor. 3 


PRESENTATION OF INSTRUMENT WITHOUT GRACE MATURING ON SUNDAY. 

Please inform me if a note or draft drawn ‘* without grace,” maturing on Sunday | 
or a legal holiday, is due and protestable the preceding business day, or is it, by | 
reason of being drawn ‘‘ without grace,” due and protestable on the first business 
day thereafter ? | 

REpLY.—This question has been answered many times. It arose in the | 
case of Salter v. Burt (20 Wend., 205), which was an action against the 
endorser of a post-dated check, made on the gth of August, 1836, but 
dated August 21, which happened to be Sunday. It was, of course, pay- | 
able on the day of its date, and was without any days of grace. Payment : 
was demanded on the previous Saturday. The court remarked that the ques- 
tion was whether ‘‘the demand of payment was well made on the previous 
Saturday, or whether it should have been made on the following Monday. 
When days of grace are allowable on a bg! or note, and the third day falls 
on Sunday, the bill or note is payable on the previous Saturday. The same 
custom of merchants, which, as a general rule, allows three days of grace 
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to the debtor, has limited that indulgence to two days in those cases where 
the third is not a day for the transaction of business. But when there are 
no days of grace, and the time for payment or performance specified in the 
contract falls on Sunday, the debtor may, I think, discharge his obligation 
on the following Monday.” This question was fully considered and answered 
in the same manner in Avery v. Stewart (2 Conn., 69); also in Kuntéz v. 
Tempel (48 Mo., 71); and in Barrett v. Allen (10 Ohio, 426). 





. 
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BANKING AND FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


THE BOND PURCHASE BILL.—Mr. Mills’ bill authorizing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to purchase bonds with the surplus has been reported favorably by the 
Ways and Means Committee. It simply provides that the surplus money now in 
the Treasury, and such surplus as may hereafter be accumulated, may be applied 
to the purchase or redemption of bonds, the amount to be purchased being left to 
the discretion of the Secretary. There was no opposition to the bill in the com- 
mittee, the Republicans taking the ground that the necessary authority to purchase 
bonds was already lodged with the Secretary of the Treasury under existing law. 
It is said this measure was originated at the Treasury Department, and was 
intended to confirm, by congressional action, the policy of the Department in 
refraining from purchasing bonds and thus permitting the surplus to accumulate. 


CINCINNATI.—On the 6th of February the directors of the Metropolitan National 
Bank passed resolutions to suspend. ‘The president, William Means, and the vice- 
president, John R. Decamp, were arrested on a charge of violation of the national 
banking law, and gave bonds to the extent of $20,000 each. Bank Examiner San- 
ders reported that there had been no defalcation, and that the losses have arisen 
entirely from loans on insufficient security. During the examination Mr. Sanders 
succeeded in getting about $275,000 of additional collateral put up by parties to 
whom excessive loans had been made. ‘i he Examiner says he thinks the losses 
will not exceed $350,000, even if the bank has to be wound up, while if it goes «n 
a good part of this may be saved. ‘The books, he says, show at the credit of the 
surplus account and profit and loss about $190,000, so that should the losses reach 
the extreme limit of estimate, the capital of $1.000,000 would be but little im- 
paired. The Controller, in speaking of the report, said that the creditors can lose 
nothing in any event, and, should the bank survive the present run and pass under 
more prudent management, the stockholders may escape serious loss. 


SILVER CERTIFICATES.—The United States Treasurer has issued the following 
notice in regard to one and two dollar silver certificates: The Treasurer of the 
United States will issue silver certificates of the denominations of one dollar and 
two dollars in return for national bank notes or for United States notes or silver 
certificates mutilated or unfit for circulation, only received for redemption under 
the regulations now in force. As heretofore, the charges for transportation to 
Washington on national bank notes in sums or multiples of $1,000 will be paid by 
the Government. The charges on United States notes and silver certificates for- 
warded for redemption or exchange will be deducted from the proceeds of the 
remittances at contract rates, unless prepaid, and the charges for returns in new 
silver certificates are to be paid by the consignee at the Government contract 
rates. 

New York City.—The New York solvent savings banks have made returns for 
the past year to the Superintendent of Banking. Fourteen of these show greater 
deposits than withdrawals, while eight had amounts exceeding the deposits with- 
drawn. Inthe former, the deposits over the withdrawals reaches $4,934,000, while 
in the latter the sums withdrawn exceed the deposits by $1,511,500. Ihis would 
give nearly $3,500,000 net increase in the savings, and indicate that the times have 
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been fairly good. The total for 1887 shows deposits amounting to $81,448,762, 
against $70,236,943 in the previous year. ‘Ihe greatest increase was in the Emi- 
grant Industrial, where deposits amounted to $12,663,000. The Bank for Savings, 
Bowery, and German averaged about $8,500,900. 

PHILADELPHIA.—P,. F. Kernan and S. Edwin Margargee, assignees of the 
defunct Columbian Bank, have filed their first account of the affairs of the insolvent 
institution. The account shows that in their first six months of service the assign- 
ees have gathered in $115,000 of the bank’s assets, of which about $57,000 cash 
remains to be disbursed among the unfortunate depositors. Of this $115,000 
about $30,000 consists of deposits of people against whom the bank held notes at 
the time of its failure. The liabilities, originally $280,000, will be thus reduced to 
$250,000, and the $57,000, which will soon be ready for disbursement, will there- 
fore be something more than 20 per cent. of the deposits and other liabilities. 
The assignees still have much work before them. A large part of the assets of the 
bank remain in the shape of stocks, bonds and securities of various characters. It 
still remains to proceed against the stockholders. 


ToLEeDo, OH1I0.—H. B. Wilson, cashier of the First National Bank of Ironton, 
has been chosen vice-president of the First National Bank of Toledo, and has 
accepted the position. He has been in the banking business here ever since he was 
a boy, and cashier of the First Nationa! for nearly sixteen years, and it is with 
profound regret that he severs the social and business ties of a life to enter a new 
field; but he does not feel that he can, in duty to himself and tamily, forego the 
many advantages and opportunities that the new situation will afford. The bank 
to which he goes is an established one, on a sound and healthy basis, witha capital 
of a half million and a deposit account of over a million. Col. Wilson's experience 
in the business, his affable manners, his supreme integrity and disposition for 
work, will certainly be of valuable account to that enterprise. His hosts of friends 
wish him great success in his new position, but accept with genuine regret the fact 
of his intended departure. As a member of the City Council and an active partici- 
pant in business, public and social affairs of this city, his life has been near the 
people, whose confidence and respect he will carry with him wherever he goes.— 
Ironton Register. 

GLASGOW SAVINGS BANK.—The Boston Mews Aureau corrects its erroneous 
report that the Glasgow Savings Bank is the largest in the world, with 44,600,000 
funds and 137,000 depositors. It says: ‘* There is probably an error in this, as the 
amount of deposits given is not the largest in the world, though the number of 
depositors may be. The average deposit of each investor in the savings banks of 
this country is, according to the Maverick MVational Bank Manual, $360, and if the 
Scotchmen do as well, the 137,000 depositors would give $49,000,000, or £9,800,- 
000 deposits. The Provident Institution in this city has deposits of over $26,000,- 
000. Williamsburg Savings Bank, in Brooklyn, has over $23,000,000; Brooklyn 
Savings Bank about $23,000,000; Seamen’s Saving Bank, in New York, has $28,- 
000,000 ; Emigrants’ Industrial, $31,000,000; Bank for Savings, $40,000,000; 
Bowery Savings Bank, $43,000,000.” 

LonG ISLAND.—With a strong Board of Directors, the Queens County Bank is 
now open for business at its new banking house in Long Island City, 27 Borden 
avenue, near the railroad station and ferry. The bank is not a new enterprise, 
having been situated at Flushing since its organization as the Flushing and Queens 
County Bank, in 1873. The somewhat limited field there, and the needs of a bank 
in Long Island City, induced a transference to the latter place. It is one that will 
prove very convenient to farmers, merchants, and the general public in the interior 
of Long Island, as well as to people living or doing business at or near Hunters 
Point, Astoria and Steinway. John Good is the president and L. M. Franklin 
cashier, both men of experience in the general banking business which is to be 
transacted. The Board of Directors include two of the Messrs. Steinway and 
Messrs. Heye, Benner, Mauriac, Ehret, Bowne, Duryea, Burke, Willets, Mack 
and others, whose names give evidence of careful business management. 


HAMILTON, OHIO.—The Comptroller of the Currency has authorized the 
organization of the Miami National Bank, of Hamilton, Ohio. Peter Murphy is 
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president, State Senator E. G. Rathbone vice-president, Fletcher S. Heath cashier, 
and F. W. Whittaker, ex-treasurer of Butler County, is assistant cashier. Mr. 
Heath has been for about five years cashier of the Citizens’ Bank at Oxford. The 
directors are Peter Murphy, E. G. Rathbone, G. W. St. Clair, Perry S. Heath, 
Jacob Schollenbarger, C. F. Gunckel and John W. Fenton. The capital stock of 
the bank is $100,000, and the bank is to be made a United States depository. The 
bank was opened for business on February toth. 

PHILADELPHIA.—The Philadelphia Clearing House Association, representing all 
the national banks of that city, at their monthly meeting, on the 13th of February, 
passed the following resolution : 

‘* Resolved, That the thanks of this association are due, and they are hereby cor- 
dially tendered to Mr. William H. Rhawn, who has served the association for more 
than twenty-one years as its secretary in the most efficient and satisfactory manner.” 

Mr. Rhawn. who is the President of the National Bank of the Republic, was 
re-elected the Secretary of the Clearing House Association at the January meeting, 
and began his twenty-second year of service in that important post. He is the old- 
est officer of the association in continuous service, and that important body, as 
well as Mr. Rhawn himself, are to be congratulated upon the renewed confidence 
thus reposed in so capable an official. 

CINCINNATI.—The closing of the Metropolitan National Bank is doubtless the end 
of reckless banking in Cincinnati. The other institutions are managed with prudence. 
It is true that a few years ago the Third National Bank was used by a speculative 
president for his own purposes, but happily a change was made in time to save the 
bank from going the way which nearly all of them do, sooner or later, that have 
speculative boards of directors or officers. Under the energetic but conservative 
presidency of Mr. J. D. Hearne, aided by competent assistants, the Third National 
has regained a solid place in the business world, has accumulated a handsome 
surplus, and is in a highly prosperous and sound condition. 

FINANCIAL REVIEW FOR 1887.—This is the well known and highly useful 
annual publication of William B. Dana & Co., 102 William street, New York. 
After giving a retrospect of the year, the figures relating to failures follow, and 
then those of clearings and speculations, banking and financial statistics, trade 
commerce; it contains also a review of the money market, the production of 
gold and silver, the course of foreign exchange, investments, the debts of the nation 
and States, railroad statistics—their earnings, a description and the prices of their 
bonds, and also those of cities. The information is prepared with care, and this 
publication cannot be too highly commended to those who need such arecord for 
business or other purposes. 

RAHWAY, N. J.—After many months of hard work and earnest efforts to bring 
the best results possible out of unfavorable and unavailable assets, the committee 
appointed to wind up the affairs of the Rahway Savings Institution have been suc- 
cessful. The bank has paid nearly 60 per cent. in dividends since it failed in 
1877, and still owes somewhere near $200,000 to its depositors. Among the assets 
held by the bank are $181,000 worth of Rahway water bonds, and it is over these 
that there has been the greatest difficulty in reaching a settlement. Many promi- 
nent citizens considered that these bonds were no more of an obligation to be paid 
in full than any other bond of the city, but the fact that the water works furnished 
a revenue from which three or four per cent. jinterest could be paid made many 
others as stoutly claim that they should not be classed among the other debts of the 
city, which were being compromised at 35 cents on the dollar. Among those hold- 
ing this view were the bank managers, and no agreement as to their valuation could 
be reached. It is stated that at a conference of the principal depositors it has been 
agreed that all those whose claims amount to $30 or less will be paid in cash, and 
those whose claims are above that will accept the water bonds at an estimated valua- 
tion of 80 cents on the dollar. 

SENATOR TELLER'’S PLAN FOR A NATIONAL BANK CIRCULATION.—The Senator 
Says that he would favor making the issuance of bank notes optional with the banks 
themselves, and provide for the deposit of a nominal sum of cash with the Treas- 
ury, for which an ordinary certificate of deposit would be issued, drawing no in- 
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terest, but intended only to keep up the Federal connection with the bank, thereby 
giving authority for Government supervision. A bond drawing no interest, and run- 
ning, say fifty years, could be issued for national bank security, but the deposit of 
cash would do as well; while the matter of circulation was not a necessity or a con- 
venience ; neither was it a source of benefit. 

“* Tf there ever was any necessity for bank notes it has disappeared. We have 
the best banking system in the world, but it was not made good by the system of 
circulation. Government supervision and Federal laws generally are what made 
and perfected the system. <A deposit of $1,000 and the issuance of no circulation 
will give the same security the present system affords a bank. 

** I would also maintain the present system of circulation to the extent of reducing 
the minimum of deposit with the Treasurer to the lowest possible figure ; but 
leave it so bonds or cash could be deposited. If cash, a certiticate would be issued 
by the Treasury, and no bank circulation would issue. If bonds are deposited the 
limit might be raised at the opinion of the bank, and the circulation issued in pro- 
portion. I donot think banks should be confined to the deposit of bonds to secure 
circulation, even if the minimum is reduced, and I do not think they ought to be 
required to take out circulating notes, since the end sought can be so much easier 
obtained.” 

Hon. Henry M. Knox, late Public Examiner and Superintendent of Banks for 
Minnesota, has been elected vice-president of the Security Bank, of Minnesota, at 
Minneapolis. This isa strong institution, having over five millions of assets. 


UNCLAIMED SAVINGS BANK DeEposits.—Though there was much opposition by 
the officers of savings banks to the passage of the act of 1887 requiring their 
treasurers, within fifteen days after the last business day of October of that year 
and every fifth year thereafter, to make returns to the commissioners of funds in 
their hands belonging to unknown depositors of twenty years’ standing, the work- 
ing of the law has changed the minds of some, though others still deprecate it. 

The effect of the law, according to the views of an officer of the Provident In- 
stitution for Savings, established in 1816, has been beneficial, inasmuch as many 
long-standing accounts have been adjusted, depositors traced, and, when dead, 
heirs have appeared upon reading the published lists. One notable case in the last 
category was where the justice ot the claim of heirs depended upon the genuine- 
ness of the signature of the deceased depositor, a lady, on the bank’s book. This was 
compared with a document signed by her at about the time of the deposit a half- 
century ago, and found to correspond. To make assurance doubly sure, the 
registry of deeds was consulted, and other signatures of the lady compared, with 
like result. That settled it, and the amount, a considerable sum, was turned over 
to relatives. 

There had been some instances where names that were identical had caused some 
confusion and not alittle disappointment, but deliberate frauds had been rare, and 
but little money had been paid out. In recent years frauds were next to impossible, 
for, in addition to signatures, the birthplace and location of the depositor were _re- 
quired. 

The Suffolk Savings Bank, established in 1833, advertised a shorter list than the 
Provident, being a younger institution, and having taken extraordinary measures 
to trace depositors, living or dead, who had not been heard fromin the two decades, 
fearing that the publicity given to many names might prove objectionable. There 
had been but few responses, and none of them of a remarkable character. 


THE GUARANTEE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA.—The fifteenth annual report 
of the Guarantee Company of North America betokens a most gratifying progress 
upon the part of that now indispensable institution. The fact that the dividend of 
six per cent. upon the paid up capital has been more than defrayed by the interest 
upon the company’s investments alone, thus leaving the whole of the balance of the 
revenue to be added to the reserves and surplus, denotes the strong financial posi- 
tion to which it has now attained, and is one of the most encouraging features of 
the report. Every single item of revenue shows a steady advance upon the total of 
the preceding year, and a still more notable point isthat, in spite of the increased 
revenue and consequently larger volume of business transacted, there has been a 
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reduction both in the working expenses and in the amount of losses paid during the 
year. For purposes of comparison, the following figures, covering the principal 
items in the report, will interes® our readers, and will show more forcibly than any 
editorial comment how weil sustained has been the improvement in every branch of 
the company’s business : 


1887. 1886, 
EE SONNE, cccscncsnesoausn’ $17,468,666 $15,289,100 
EE ee Shire neectceconees ee. 26,516,416 26,179,325 
Gross annual premium.............. 217,557 214,784 
PED dccesacntae” senedeceen 270, 783 252,303 
Working expenses...... enbees esos 105,723 111,611 
Dh. ceebeken easneuswe ws 75,012 76,291 
Surplus for policy holders........... 425,316 393,860 
Ee ita ccndwentecawons 933,846 896,917 
Balance carried forward............. 505,247 528,317 


The managing director, Mr. Edward Rawlings, and his staff of assistants, cer- 
tainly deserve the congratulations of the shareholders upon the very satisfactory 
showing they have made. It must be remembered that no departure has been 
made from the strictly conservative course hitherto pursued. The business done 
has been rigorously confined to legitimate guarantee transactions, and in no case 
hasthe managing dizector been tempted to issue bonds for any risks the nature of 
which is undefined or the responsibility interminable. In spite of the severe com- 
petition and unwise cutting of rates by some of its competitors, the progress of 
the company has been steadily upward and onward ; a result due undoubtedly to 
the skill and caution with which the business of the year has been conducted by the 
management.” 

The above account of the affairs of the company is taken from the Canadian 
Journal of Commerce, and the words of commendation on the company’s manage- 
ment are well deserved. 


Saco, Me.—The end of the Saco Bank robbery sensation has come. The insti- 
tution has recovered every dollar of the $265,000 worth of registered bonds stolen 
by Frank C. McNeally last August. The trustees have made the following state- 
ment: 

‘“‘ A registered package posted in Liverpool, Feb. 3, directed to the Goodall, 
Saco and Biddeford Savings Institution, was received at the Saco post-office on the 
14th inst. Upon being opened at a meeting of the trustees on the 15th inst., it 
was found to contain the 37 United States registered 4 per cent. bonds of $5,000 
each, amounting to $185,000, together with the negotiable bonds amounting to 
$80,000, with all their coupons attached, which were stolen from the Saco and 
Biddeford Savings Bank by Frank C. McNeally. The bonds were recovered by 
Harry McNeally, his brother, who thereupon arranged with Brown, Shipley & Co. 
of London and Liverpool for their safe delivery at Saco by registered post. The 
return of the bonds is accompanied with noconditions whatever. Harry McNeally 
is unquestionably entitled to the reward offered, and has earned the gratitude of the 
institution and its depositors by his efforts to secure the bonds. All his expenses 
in these efforts were paid from his own earnings and savings.” 


A Notre THAT WON’T BOTHER THE MAKER.—In 1886, Charles G. Mead, of 
the town of Rochester, held a claim against W. A. Davis, jr., a dealer in Sha- 
wangunk Mountain mill stones. Davis not paying the claim promptly, Mead 
brought a suit and the two parties got together and agreed upon $25 as the proper 
amount. Davis then gave Mead the following : 
$25. SEPTEMBER 9, 1886. 
Thirty days after death I promise to pay to Charles G. Mead twenty-five dollars, 
value received. WILL A. DAVISs, JR. 

Mead took the note, and, as he afterwards claimed, without noticing the word 
‘‘ death.” supposing the usual word ‘‘ date” had been written instead. At the ex- 
piration of thirty days Mead demanded payment, and the amount not being forth- 
coming, he brought a suit before Squire Frank D. L. Montanye, of the town of 
Marbletown, demanding judgment for the full amount. Upon this suit he 
claimed that he understood the note was to be paid thirry days after date. Judg- 
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ment was rendered in his favor for the fullamount. Davis did not put in an ap- 
pearance before the Justice, but later he took an appeal from the County Court. In 
reversing the judgment, Judge Kenyon, referring t® the note, says: ‘‘ Its terms 
are unambiguous and certain. Itspayment does not depend upon an uncertain 
event. Death is certain. Parole proof was not admissable, and will not be per- 
mitted to change the time of payment of the note. The matter ‘still lives,’ and 
the note has not been matured.’’—Xingston Freeman. 


How BUILDING ASSOCIATIONS EARN SEVEN PER CENT.—Secretary A. A. 
Winters, of the Mutual Home and Savings Association, of Dayton, O., the largest 
building association in the United States, has issued his fifteenth annual report. 
The receipts from January 1, 1887, to December 31, were $1,068,082.68. Dis- 
bursements : Loans on mortgages, $558,329.76; temporary loans, $18,500 ; paid 
on withdrawals on running stock, $210,522.32: paid on withdrawals on paid-up 
stock, $163,300 ; dividends, $53,688.62. The expenses were $10,969.15. The 
profits were: From pass-books and certificates, $513.75; premiums, $15,737.65 ; 
interest, $59.183.12; fines, $656.06 ; profit and loss, $178.39 ; interest on tem- 
porary loans, $344.92; total earnings, $76,613.89. 

‘* The rate of premium on money loaned has continued the same during the en- 
tire year—two cents per week on each $100. This makes the total rate of interest 
paid by borrowers, after deducting dividends, 7.04 percent. per annum, as can be 
seen by the table in the latter part of the annual report. 

‘* We have also been able to declare and pay to members a dividend of 3% per 
cent. in July, and 3% per cent. at the close of the year, making a total dividend of 
7 per cent. for the year, besides carrying a small sum to the fund for contingent 
losses. 

‘¢ A great many people, unacquainted with our method of doing business, are 
puzzled to understand how we are able to pay about the same rate of dividend as 
we receive rate of interest on money. Where do you make your expenses, say they, 
which experience has shown to be about one per cent. of all money handled? Tne 
question is a very natural one, and yet there is nothing mysterious or extraordinary 
about it whatever. The only general answer to the question is that the extra one 
per cent. is made out of the odds and ends, which answer only mystifies the ques- 
tioner more than ever. But what we mean is this, that there are a number of little 
things in the conduct of building associations, which, while they are trifles, un- 
worthy of notice to any one member, when collected together from all sources 
into one sum, are sufficient to pay the entire expense of conducting the business. 

‘‘ For instance: Paid up stock does not begin to draw dividends until thirty 
days after it has been deposited, yet we have the use of the money at once. Again, 
all our earnings are paid to us weekly, and we are only required to pay dividends 
semi-annually. Thus we have the use of that money until the close of the six 
months. Then again, many members draw their money before they are entitled 
to any dividends at all, and it will be seen by referring to the by-laws that any one 
who withdraws loses interest from the beginning of the six months during which he 
withdraws Dividends are not always drawn when ready to pay, and we have the 
use of the money until called for. Fines are also a small source of revenue, al- 
though nothing like so great as most people think; onr fines for the whole year 
being only $656.06. Still other small things contribute. Thus it can be seen 
what we mean by the odds and ends. To the uninitiated they no doubt look inade- 
quate. But they are like the individual deposit of each member ; when viewed by 
itself it looks small and insignificant, but when they are all collected together they 
swell into millions.” 

The president receives a salary of one hundred dollars a year, and five dollars a 
week as director. Each director receives five dollarsa week. The secretary re- 
ceives $1,500. The extra expense of running the association is a little over one 
per cent. of earnings. Their expenses last year were $10,969.15, which is less 
than some of our banks pay here for rent. 
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Bank and Place. Elected. ln place of. 
N. Y. Ciry.Central Safe Deposit Co.... Geo. F. Vail, Pr......... John Green* 
J. Edward Simmons, Pr. sn cee 
. . Fourth National Bank. Cornelius N. Bliss, V.Pr. sw. eee ee 
ee A 
» .. Garfield National Bank........ Henf¥ D. Northrop, Cas. Geo. F. Vail. 
ALA.... BirminghamN. B.,Birmingham R. D. Johnston, /r..... John W. Read. 
" . First Nat. Bank, Decatur...... W. B. Shackelford, 4. C. —s_ .. . a ee 
« . Nat. Commercial Bank, Mobile. Wm. B. Pope, Cas...... A. M,. Punch. 
ARK. .. Exchange Nat. Kank, , J. H. McCarthy, Pr..... Chas. F. Penzel. 
Little Rock.) A. P. Howell, V. Pr.... J. H. McCarthy, 
CAL.... First Nat. Bank, Petaluma..... FredO.Wickersham,d.C. _........ 
= A.H. Naftzger, Pr...... Isaac V. Gilbert. 
« .. First National — -de.) A: Harberlin, Cas...... A. H. Naftzger. 
ae e.} Stanley J.Castleman,4.C. A. Harberlin. 
m . Santa Rosa Nat. Bank, ey Bee Ss FP occc ccc E. W. Davis. 
Santa Rosa. } Re ee Wea, FF ss cows J. H. Brush, 
Co. . .. First National Bank, 1 J. G. Cope, Pr.......... Andrew J. Macky. 
Py : Boulder. } Andrew J. Macky, V. Pr. J. G. Cope. 
First Nat. B’k, Glenwood Sprgs. C. C. Hendrie, .fss’¢Cas. —.... ee 
© «» Beet Pesto Nh. Bi, Pec: Bs BO, 8.7 .ccccce === sc oeeccee 
Conn... Nat. Exchange Bank, Hartford. F. B. Cooley, V. Pr..... ca weeees 
«  ,. First Nat Bank, Mystic Bridge. F. M. Manning, Pr...... = ........ 
“ . Norwich Nat, Bank, Norwich. . Chas. Fe aga Pr... Frank Johnson. 
N. W. Wells, Pr........ Geo. C. Hickok. 
Dak.... Deadwood a —_ d Geo. C. Hickok, Cas.... Jas. L. Maxwell. Jr. 
wworee f ES A. Younsiowe, 4.6. sc es.eness 
w ., G’d Forks Nat. Bank, G’d Forks. F. T. Walker, V. Pr..... L. B. Richardson. 
« .. Hillsboro Nat. B’k, Hillsboro., Daniel Patterson, V. Pr. A. H. Morgan. 
w  .. Beadle Co. Nat. Bank,-Huron. F. P. Addy, Ass’t Cas... neceuen 
» ., First National Bank, Parker... Geo. W. Stone, V. Pr... J. M. Bailey, Jr. 
#  .. Citizens Nat. B’k, Sioux Falls.. E. L. Cass, Ass’¢ Cas.... = ccccaees 
« ,, Sioux Falls Nat.B’k, Sioux Falls. L. R. Root, Ass’¢ Cas.... =... eee 
. . Dakota Nat. B., Sioux Falls.... C. F. Irvine, 4ss’¢ Cas.. W.G. McKennan. 
»  .,, First National Bank, Sturgis... Charles Francis, V. Pr... —s.. eee 
u . Bank of St. Thomas, vs 3 Sf See W. McBride. 
St. Thomas. | W. McBride, Cas........ A. B. Little. 
Fia.... First N. B. of Fla., Jacksonville. Bryan Taliaferro, Cas... = ........ 
« _,, Florida Sav. Bank, Jacksonville. H. Morgan, 7veas....... Lowell D. Hosmer, 
" . First National Bank, Orlando.. T. J. Shine, /7......... Chas. Joy. 
oe Peoples National Bank, r C Ronen - witisiainae John Windsor. 
Americus. ) John Windsor, Cas...... John B. Felder. 
IDAHO.. First National Bank, Moscow... W, W. Langdon, /’, /7. Henry Durham, 
ae Second Nat. Bank, Belvidere... David D. Sabin, V’. Pr.. John J. Foote. 
# ,, Commercial Nat. B’k, Chicago. F.S. Eames, 2vd@ V. Pr. ss... ae 
w ., Lincoln Nat. Bank, Chicago... V. C. Price, Pr.......... John L. Beveridge. 
» ., Union Nat. Bank, Chicago.... Aug. Blum, 2v@ Asst. C. _....... . se 
w . First National Bank, (| Morris C. Town, P7..... I. C. Bosworth. 
Elgin. } Allen C. Fuller, V. Pr... Morris C. Town. 
» ,. Mattoon Nat. Bank, Mattoon.. Mark Kahn, V/, Pr....... =... eee 
» ., Farmers Nat. Bank, Princeton. Austin Norton, Cas..... Watson W. Ferris. 
» ., Ricker National Bank, Quincy. H. F. J. Ricker,Jr., 4. C. B. Aworkamp. 
" . Ridgely National Bank. Wm. Ridgely, /7....... N. H. Ridgely. 
Springfield. { Edward Ridgely, Cas.... Wm. Ridgely. 
. . Centennial Nat. Bank, Virginia. bg — if 4 bieses a J. Crum. 
‘ , > We PE Fhe ccccws avid U. Cobb. 
¢ , E  e f i Be a FPein. Oe es DOO 
umington, / wm, M. Odell, 4. Cas.. H. N. Roberts. 
‘. ; j John Clarke, Pr........ John T. Vawter. 
InD..... Franklin National —_, J. C. Smith, V. Pr...... John W. Ragsdale. 
rankin. / Victor Smith, Ass’¢ Cas.. R. T. Overstreet. 








CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. 


CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. 
(Monthly List, continued from February No., page 644.) 


* Deceased. 
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Bank and Place. Elected. ln place of 
Iowa... Clarinda Nat. Bank, Clarinda... W. W. Morsman,V’. ?r. W. D. Merriam. 
# .. lowa Nat. Bank, Des Moines... C. B. Worthington, Cas. Geo. H. Maish. 


ee A. F. Gunther, Pr....... J. C. Cheney. 
« «+ Fort Dodge a wr el A. E. Haskell, V. Pr.... A. F. Gunther. 
ish J. C. Cheney, "Cas ore .. G. B. Wheeler. 
# .. Jasper County Bank, \ J. M. Woodrow, Pr..... James Wilson.* 
Newton. { Frank Wilson, Cas...... J. M. Woodrow. 
« .. Clarke County Bank, B. F. Garrettson, ?r.... J. V. Banta. 
Osceola. } W.G. Agnew, V. Pr.... = canccces 
# .. lowa National Bank, 7. BM. Batom, Ces... .cces J. W. Edgerly. 
Ottumwa. f— C. K. Blake, Ass’t Cas... —= ........ 
« ., First National Bank, Rockford. J. S. Childs, V. Pr...... R. C. Matthews. 
w ., ShenandoahN. B.,Shenandoah, E. S. Ferris, Cas........ H. F. Wilson. 
KAN.... Anthony National Bank, P. Anderson, Pr........ C. R. Miller. 
Anthony. F, M. Anderson, 4ss’"tC. sg. ee ew ee 
e  .. First National Bank, Ashland.. J. S. Myers, V. Pr....... John W. Ayers. 
#  ., First National Bank, Concordia. F. J. Atwood, /7........ Geo. W. Marshall. 
« .. Emporia National Bank, | Se Pi ecnses shuns P. B. Plumb. 
Emporia. 1 W. T.Soden, V. Pr..... C. Hood. 


« .,, Citizens National Rank, C. W. Goodlander, /r.. John Perry. 


( 
Fort Scott. } wy Stadden, : Pr. . C. W. Goodlander 
«  .. First National Bank, 5. & Smith, +eeeus me W. Beach, 
Greenleaf. < Wm. Cairns, V. ‘Pe viene A. A. Young. 
» .. Halstead National Bank, § M.S. Ingalls,’ eee Jacob Linn. 
Halstead. | Jacob Linn, V. Pr...... M.S. Ingalls. 
# .. First Nat. Bank, Harper....... U. G. Wilson, Cas...... Geo.D. Thompson, 
« . Harper National Bank, , Joseph Munger, /7...... H. C. Munger. 
Harper.) J. W. Hayden, V. Pr... Joseph Munger. 
« .. First National Bank, Holton... Chas. Morris, V. /r..... A. D. Walker. 
»  .. First Bank of Macksville, ( J. T. Woodford, Pr..... J. W. Rush. 
Macksville. } J. C. Brinkman. V. Pr.. iad lang 
« .. First National Bank, Olathe... J. B. Brumer, V. Pr..... wan weeee 
« . Miami Co. Nat. Bank, Paola... G. W. Mitchler, V.Pr7.. ene ‘La Grange. 
. — John R. Lindburg, /7.. . Judson Hale. 
©. en John W. Brewer V. Pr. HP R. Lindburg. 
as oe i. Carlton, Ass’t.Cas. A. E. Nau. 
*  .. First National Bank, 4 C. S. Calhoun, OP nsdends H. W. Lewis. 
Pratt.) H. W. a, hy Pr....C.S. Calhoun. 
» ., Pratt Co. National Bank, eer Barclay Preston. 
Pratt. Ww. Dwight Bell BiGecs _ _ sanaenes 
# .. Farmers State B., SolomonCity. Wm. C. Ferguson, Cas. John L, Guy. 
« .. First Nat. Bank, Wa Keeney... H. O. Rogers. Ass’¢ agape 


Ky..... NorthernBankofKy.,Lexington. R. R. Stone, /r.(frotem) W. D. Boswell.* 
»  .. First Nat. Bank, Louisville.... John H. Ward, V. Pr... Jacob Peter. 


# .. N. B.of UnionCo., Morganfield R. A. Waller, /7....... Geo. Husted. 
co wees Louisiana Nat. B., New Orleans. R. M. Walmsley, /r.... JosephH.Oglesby.* 
| ae Merchants Nat. Bank, Bangor.. Edward H. Blake, Pr... Samuel H. Blake. 

# .. Penobscot Sav. Bank, Bangor.. Franklin A. Wilson, /r. G. L. Boynton.* 

# .. Northern Nat. Bank, Hallowell. Jas. H. Leigh, “f err Justin E, Smith. 
MD..... Man. Nat. Bank, Baltimore.... J. L. Turnhill, Vv. Pr... wk cee 

w ,, First Nat. Bank, Baltimore.... Gilmor Meredith, rcees. . seeaawns 

« .. Savings Bank of Baltimore, David Baldwin, Preece. Archibald Sterling. 

Baltimore. S. McD. Richardson, 7... David Baldwin. 
# .. Third Nat. Bank, Baltimore... Wm. H. Shryock, V. Pr. J. F. Dix 


# ., Patapso Nat. Bank, j E. A. Talbott, Sebati Samuel K. George. 
Ellicott City.) J. H. Leishear, V. Pr... E. A. Talbott. 
Mass... Amherst Sav. Bank, Amherst.. Edw. D.Bangs, 7veas.... Samuel C. Carter. 


w .. Faneuil Hail Nat. B’k, Boston. . A, £4, ree ere 
w ., Second National Bank, Boston. Thos. P. Beal, ?7....... . James H. Beal. 
# _.. Randolph National Rank, ) Chas.G. Hathaway,V.P.  _.....4.. 
Randolph. i) Jno. J. Crawford, Cas... C. G. Hathaway. 
«# .. MechanicsSav. Bank, Dusdsane. J. Edwin Smith, Pr..... Francis H. Dewey. 
MIcH... Charlevoix Sav. B., Charlevoix. O. D. TUG Pi cnccnces  e00enne0 
« ., First National Bank, Chas. E. Webster, V. Pr. Wm. E, Winter. 
Ithaca. ee, UL CU —*Le gf? See 
» ,, First Nat Bank, St. Louis..... eS Pree John A. Elwell. 


* Deceased. 
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Bank and Place. Elected, In place of 
Micu... Nat. Bank of Sturgis, Sturgis... Wm. Allman, V. Pr..... . F. Packard. 
w .. ThreeRivers N.B., ThreeRivers. J. W. French, /r....... John Cox. 
MINN... American Exchange Bank, A. R. Macfarlane, Wg’r. _s........ 
Duluth. / 7m C. Hunter, Cas... A. R. Macfarlane. 
, Brown, ist V. Pr. senene 
# . Duluth Union Nat. — . \ A. F. Kelley, ee 
none ! Henry A. Ware, Cas..... C. R. Haines. 
«» _.. BankofNovaScotia, Minneapolis H. C. McLeod, Ag’s..... Jas. B. Forgan. 
“ . Mankato Nat. Bank, Mankato.. John H. Ray, ints Daniel Buck. 
( Chas. R. Russell, Pr.... J. Feld. 
Bi. BeBe cave Kansas City Savings Bank, } Thos. E, Gaines, V. Pr... «eee 
ec Kansas City. } Redman Callaway, Cas.. Abram Mann. 
ae | Wee &. Coe, EC. ltt eeex 
a n . Citizens National Bank, 1 Wm H. Powell, Pr...... John J. Yeater. 
a Sedalia. 1 John D. Crawford, V.?r. Wm, H. Powell. 
F ” . Central National Bank, eNO 
ES Springfield. « J. D. Sheppard,2ad V.P. — wcccceee 
ss w . Saxton Nat.Bank, St. Joseph... R. D. Duncan, Ass’t Cas, st... . ne 
gi MonT .. Dillon National Bank, Be x SN, Gi can econ David Lamont. 
a Dillon. R. J. Moore, Ass’¢ Cas... F. W. Schenck. 
s »  ,. First Nat. Bank, Great Falls... T. E. Collins, Pr........ C. A. Broadwater. 
% “ . Second Nazional Bank, C. . Ce FPP ivecccce J. B. Sanford. 
Bs Helena. | Geo. B, Child, Cas...... C. K. Cole. 
ee | W.M. Wright, Pr....... Wm. R. Stebbins. 
4 . . National Park Bank, J. S. Thompson, V. Pr... W. M. Wright. 
S Livingston. | C. A. Stebbins, Cas...... Albert L. Love. 
oe | E. H. Talbott, Ass’t.Cas. H. L. Burton. 
" . Missoula National Bank, ) Ferd. Kennett, Pr...... C. P. Higgins. 
Missoula.) D D. Bogart, Cas....... Ferd. Kennett. 
NER,... First Nat. Bank, Auburn...... W. H. Hay, Ass’¢ Cas... H. H. Waite. 
M . Exeter National Bank, ( We. Fe. Tayaets. Pi icc cscs Robt. Wallace. 
Exeter. ) S. P. Rogers, Ass’t. Cas. cue eee 
» ,, Exchange Nat. Bank, Hastings Robt. Brown, V/. “a eume W. H. Lanning. 
# . First National Bank, J. M. Bennett, V. . J. J. Maloney. 
Hebron. } W. H. Ellison, pre Cas. onnhenes 
4 . First National Bank, Henry Ley, Vo Proveces. D. C. Patterson. 
Wayne. ek ae ee we. Goce .. aeadncwe 
N. H.... Citizens National Bank, C. M. Emerson, Pr...... _L.F. Dodge. 
Newport. | S. G. Stowell, ’. Pr..... F. A. Rawson. 
N.J.... Asbury Park National Bank, { John A, Githens, Pr..... Egbert Towner. 
Asbury Park. 1 Geo. W. Byram, V, Pr.. Stephen T. Willets. 
« .. Belvidere Nat. Bank, Belvidere. A. B. Kelsey CaS...c005. Israel Harris. 
« ., Nat. State Bank, Camden..... HM. Lipptacott, 7%....... Israel W. Heulings. 
« .. Nat. State Bank, Elizabeth.... J. H. Kean, .Pr...... John Kean, Jr. 
# .,. Second Nat. Bank, Hoboken... Wm. Machold, V. Pr.... H. L. Timken. 
M . Provident Institution forSav.,,; David Smith, Pr........0 0 wee eee 
Jersey City. } E.W.Kingsland,Jr. S& 7. E. W. Kingsland. 
« .. Mechanics Nat. Bank, Trenton. Jos. R. Sweeny, Ass’*¢ C.. wae eee 
N. Y.... First Nat. Bank, ( BM. FF. Gackus, Pe... 20. W. E. Hughitt. 
. Auburn, } W. E. Hughitt, V. Pr... M. F. Backus. 
#  ,. Canastota Nat. B’k, Canastota. J. C. Rasbach, Cas...... David H. Rasbach. 
# .. Cortland Sav. Bank, Cortland. R. Holland Duell, Pr.... Frederick Hyde. 
« ., City Nat. Bank, Jamestown... . H. H. Gifford, V. Pxr.... Willis Tew. 
©. PB. Beene, FP. coace Elijah Du Bois, 
. . State of N. Y. ae j Henry Abbey, I’. Pr.... C. P. Dikenaen 
ingston. ( Chas. W. Deyo, Cas.... F. A. Waters. 
’ . HuguenotNat. Bank, NewPaltz. Jacob Deyo, Ac?t’g Cas... Chas. W. Deyo. 
« . Nat. State Bank, Oneida....... W. A. Stone, V. Pr..... R. S. Barr. 
# ., WestchesterCo,N.B., Peekskill... Cyrus Frost, Pr......... D. F. Clapp. 
a . Nat. Bank of Potsdam, { Luke Usher, /r......... Bloomfield Usher. 
Potsdam. } Wm. Usher, Cas........ Luke Usher. 
. . Fallkill Nat. B., Poughkeepsie. a Elsworth, V. P. H. D. 7 
: att Potters FP icaccccece Geo. G. Maxon. 
. - Mohawk N ee d G.Y. Van DeBogart, V.P. Platt Potter. 
ae <4 Aamermam, 4.C.- «sc cecvces 
« .. Wyoming Co. Nat. Bank, iS. D. Lewis, V. Diced. 2) . chabinees 


Warsaw. | F. J. Humphrey, Cas... “t & Humphrey. 





















Bank and Place. 










.. First National Bank, 


e -% 
ORE.... First Nat. Bank, Baker City... 


# ., Commercial N. B., Portland... 

# ., Oregon Nat. Bank, Portland. 

PENN... First National Bank, Bedford.. 
«  ., First National Bank, 

Hanover } 

. Hummelstown N. B., Humm’n. 


oe 


«  .. First Nat. Bank, Indiana...... 

w .. Merchants National Bank, 
Meadville. 

w .,, B’k of America, Philadelphia. . 

» .. Peoples National Bank, 

u ; Pittsburgh. 


a me co 


« _., Union National Bank, 
Pittsburgh. 1G 


. First National Bank, ) 
Scranton. 
S.C.... Simond Nat. Bank, Sumter.. 
... Farm.andMerc.N. B., Clarksville 
w _., Second Nat. Bank, Columbia... 


" .. First National Bank, 
Jackson. 


Texas... State National Bank, 
Austin. } 


«  .. First National Bank, Denton.. 
» _.. First National Bank, ‘ 

Lampasas. { 
” Collin Co. Nat. B'k, McKinney. 
«  ,, First National Bank, Montague. 
w _.. Lockwood N. B., San Antonio.. 
a“ 
Nn 


a 

















. First Nat, Bank, San Marcos.. 

.. First National Bank, Terrell.. 
Varocces N. B. of Fredericksburg, Fred’g. 
«  ,. First Nat. Bank, Harrisonburg. 
Commercial B’k, Harrisonburg. 


# .. Home Savings Bank, 
Norfolk. 
«  ,, CityB.ofRichmond, Richmond.. 
Farmers National Bank, 
Salem. 


a“ . 
WasH.. Traders Nat. B., Spokane Falls. 
Wyo... Stock GrowersN. B’k Cheyenne. 
» ., Albany Co. Nat. Bank, 
Laramie City. 
ONnT.... Standard B. of Can., Brighton. 


" . Federal B. of Can., Toronto. . 
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N. C.... First Nat. Bank, Asheville..... 
OHI0... Second Nat. Bank, Bucyrus.... 
‘ ” . Queen City Nat. B. Cincinnati. 


. First National Bank, Jackson.. 


“ . Standard B. of Can., Harrison. 1 x E. Gray, Ag’t....... W. 


* Deceased. 








Elected. ln place of 
Geo. W. Fletcher, V.7?.. T. J. Van Gilder, 
ie Ms Wo MP séctess L. B. Harris. 

5. Me, Mletiey, Pocscccss John Cochnower, 
Moses Sternberger, ’. Pr. J. D. Clare. 
Chas, N. Schmick, Pr... Wm. Schmick.* 


Leetonia. John Leavitt, V. Pr..... Chas. N. Schmick, 
« .. Merchants National Bank, j E. W. Gunckel, Cas..... G. F. Stevens, 
Middletown. ; G. F. Stevens, Ass’¢ Cas. sc. ws a eee 
w ., Knox Nat. Bank, Mt. Vernon . C. Cooper, V. P........ J. N. Burr. 
w .. Painesville Nat. Bank, 6 0, A Gals Pe csccvecee I. P. Axtell. * 
Painesville. } S. Burridge, V. ?....... Geo. H. Ford. 
. Third Nat. Bank, Sandusky.... R. E. Schuck, V’. P..... Geo. J. Anderson, 


Thos. W. Downing, A.C, 


« _., La Grande Nat. Bank, RD, Or M. F. Honan 
La Grande. } H. Anson, V. /?........ M. Baker. 
« . First National Bank, Pendleton. C. B. Wade, .4ss’¢ Cas..T. W. Downing. 


Oscar Doty, Ass’t Cas... 
Vincent O. Bold, Pr..... 


i See csics i eéeeeses 
PE Pe Padecces  _senevione 
A. M. Stewart, P........ A. W. Kimmell. 
James E. McFarland, Py. Alexander Power. 
Alexander Power, V. Pr. saw aces 


W.S. McGunnegle, Cas. Jas. E. McFarland, 
Jas. S. Dungan, Cas..... 


SN ae Barclay Preston 
W. Dwight Bell, 4sstC. _—_—_..... 
Robt. S. Smith, Pr...... John R. McCune*, 


Chas. F. Dean, Cas ... Robt. S. Smith. 
Geo. M. Paden, Ass’*¢ C.. Chas. F. Dean, 
E. W. Weston, /....... ae J. Albright, 
’ G L. Dickson, V. F..... J. C. Pint. 
. A. White, Jr. Cas.. . Jas. M. Carson. 
oe eee Jas. H. Smith. 


8 * , ea R. A. Ogilvie. 
J. W. Vanden, V. Pr.... H. E. Jackson. 
S. M. White, Cas. ..... Wm. A. Caldwell. 


Wm. A. Caldwell,4. Cas. S. M. White. 
Louis Hancock, Il’. Pr... Wm. W, Bissell. 
John G. Palm, Cas...... Louis Hancock. 


1 G. P. Burke, Ass’t Cas... John G. Palm. 
‘ae Be eee eee. GC «ss We cacecs 
Be a es Fs cecccoee F. R. Malone. 


J. M. Malone, aS seas . ediiedes 
we he Goodner, Ass't C.. L. A. Foote. 
James A. Bivens, A. Cas. Wm. C, Turner. 
Ben T. Cable, V. Peake 


. James G. Burleson, Ge. i  ~esesesaser 
J. T. Conway, V. Pr iene. . .eoeabelnwale 
Chas. Wallace, /r...... . Jacob Tome. 
Philo Bradley, Pr....... J. Walton. 

J. J.Hawse, Cas.... ... Chas. D. Beard. 
Geo S. Oldfield, P...... Geo. E. Bowden. 
H. B. Nichols, V. P..... Geo. S. Oldfield. 
Wm. H. Palmer, ?...... Edward Cohen,* 
Jas. Chalmers, ?........ S. F. Simmons. 
F. H. Chalmers, Cas..... Jas. Chalmers, 
Site Oem. 4.C.. deoccdée 
Andrew Gilchrist, V. Pr. W. C. Lane. 
5.3. Genham, PF... s.00% Ora Haley 

OS SO SS eer J. J. Strode 


P 
W.C. Boddy, dcr'g Ag’t. Jas. e Gray. 


T. Shannon. 
. C. Hammond, ?..... S. Nordheimer. 


[March 














Frank SE, Pecccess D. P. Thompson. 
.. Geo. B. Markle, Jr. V. P. 
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State. Place and Capitai. Bank or Banker. Cashier and N. Y. Correspondent. 
ALA.... Bessemer....... Berney Bros. National Bank of the Republic, 
Oe T. J. Cornwell, Cas. 
ft CaL.... Oakdale........ . . Bank CG ccscses «hana eeceeee 
% 150, J. Haslacher, Pr. Louis Kahn, Cas. 
mS u . Santa Monica.. First National Bank..... 0000 wee ceeeeceee 
ees ooo Geo. N. Bonebrake, Pr. Edwin J. Vawter, Cas. 
CoL.... Brighton.. . Bank of Brighton....... Chase National Bank. 
(Carmichael & Kidder) Willard C. Kidder, Cas. 
a Nat.LiveSt’kB.ofChicago = ...cccceceee 
ooo ~«=©3—s John B.. Sherman, /*%. Frank S. Washburn, Cas. 
IND..... Frankton....... C. Quick & Co. Chase National Bank. 
C. Quick, Pr. Geo. F. Quick, Cas. 
" . Washington.... Peoples National Bank.. National Park Bank, 
$50 0,000 Hugh Barr, /’r. Richard C. Davis, Cas. 
Iowa... Gladbrook. .... Tama County Bank..... | American Exchange Nat. Bank. 
(Blossom & Hughes) Chas. A. Blossom, Cas. 
q " Greene. .... 00. First State Bank........ National Park Bank. 
3 25,000 Jeremiah Perrin, /r. Moulton Hartness, Cas. 
E Andrew Glodery, V. Pr. O. C. Perrin, Ass’t Cas. 
2 a Sheldon........ POE CE Encese «_—§«_—«§s—s epnnnenceese 
4 ,00O Geo. W. Schee, Py. Chas. S. McLawry, Cas. 
B KAN Argentine...... Argentine Bank......... United States National Bank. 
(McAlpine, Little & Tay lor)..G. A. Taylor, Cas. 
" Grainfield...... Bank of oT re Thjrd National Bank. 
$25,000 . H. Dow, Pr. W. F. Morrison, Cas. 
G. W. Sheldon, YF. 3. 3. McClurken, Asst Cas. 
* errr es First National Bank..... 000 cece acces 
$50,000 Geo. C. Hardesty, Pr. T. W. Pelham, Cas. 
u . Lincolnville..... Bank of Lincolnville.. United States National Bank. 
(Kollock, Crane & West brook). Willard V. Church, Cas. 
" 5 ccc SE TU aces. sii. ee bewencws 
$10, 000 (J. R. Aggson) Freman Doyle, Cas. 
Ky.. .. Pleasureville . . Deposit Bank.. United States National Bank. 
$20,000 Albert Bergen, Pr. Frank E. Smith, Cas. 
W. Clemmons, fr. 
Mass... Springfield. .... Cordley & Co. John H. Davis & Co. 
Henry H. Skinner, J/’g’r. 
MINN .. Little Falls..... Bank of Little Falls..... American Exchange Nat. Bank. 
$50,000 Andrew D. Davidson, Pr. Alexander R. Davidson, Cas. 
Wm. Davidson, lV. ” PY. 
u . Minneapolis.... Farmers & Merchants B. American Exchange Nat. Bank. 
$25,000 Morton F. Scofield, 7x. Robt. T. Lang, Cas. 
Geo. L. Matcham, V. Pr. John Thomburg, Ass’¢ Cas. 
evn JOpER... ccecs First National Bank.....000 wees cece eee 
$100,000 Chas. Schifferdecker, Pr. John A. Cragin, Cas. 
« .,. Springfield..... Greene County Bank.. Importers & Traders Nat. *Bank. 
$100,0c0 E. T. Robberson, Pr. E. H. Grabill, Cas. 
J. T. Keet, V. Pr. 
Nugs ... Alliance........ Bank of Alliance........ Kountze Bros. 
000 Frank M. Sands, Pr. Henry C. Hashoff, Cas. 
F. M. Knight, V. Pr. 
4 Central City... Central City Bank...... Chemical National Bank. 
,000 Nathan Merriam, /r. Frank M. Persinger, Cas. 
a” . Harrison ...... Bank of Harrison........ Kountze Bros. 
$5,000 Joseph G. Armstrong, /r. Sleightholme Barker, Cas. 
. . Stockham...... i Ct. + lage eeeesenes 
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SAVINGS BANKS. 
(Monthly List, continued from February No., page 646.) 


Geo. W. Post, Pr. Isaiah D. Evans, Cas. 
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State. Place and Capita. Bank or Banker. Cashier and N. Y. Correspondent. 
F N.Y.... Jamestown..... Jamestown Nat. Bank... —ss_—an eee eceeeee 
$100,000 Chas. M. Dow, Pr. Mason M. Skiff, Cas. 
. Re Citizens Bank........... Mercantile National Bank, 
$35,000 Milo H. Olin, /v. Clarence M. Smith, Cas. 
Geo. Tomlinson, l’.Pr. 
| PENN... Philadelphia.... The FinanceCo.of Penn.  —_—............ 
Wharton er /ry. Russell S. Hubbard, Sec. 
| C. Tower Jr., ” Pr. 
ee Gordonsville ... Piedmont Bank......... Hanover National Bank. 
A. R. Rosenberger, /r. Chas. F. Myers, Cas. 
. Wis.... Antigo.......... Bank of Antigo......... American Exchange Nat. Bank. 
$25,000 Albert Solliday, Pr. Amos Baum, Cas, 
E. N. Mellor, V. Pr. 
OnT.... Durham....... Standard B. of Canada.. John Kelly, A’g’t 
S «a Wee sevens (East Toronto Branch) Canadian Bank of Commerce. 


Albert Bradley, J/’g’r. 
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CHANGES, DISSOLUTIONS, ETC. 


(Monthly List, continued from February No., page 646.) 


Geh.+«< Ganen Gi... 
ion scounes 
PD . Staunton ...... 
a Franklin....... 
IOWA Gladbrook..... 
“ Hampton. ..... 
KAN Fredonia...... 
” Grainfield ..... 

u . Greenburg..... 

” . Macksville..... 
T. cess Springfield..... 
s NE cain ; 

' NEB.... Central City... 
ee Ee : 
OuIo... Cincinnati..... 
Texas... Kaufman...... 
WasH.. Chehalis....... 
’ » SI pc ccccee 
OnT... Toronto....... 


Seventh Ward National Bank, now Seventh National Bank. 
Exchange Bank, reported assigned. 
Kincaid & Scott, succeeded by Lee Kincaid. 


Staunton Bank (Ejichberg, Friedman & Co.), now S. A. 
Friedman & Co., proprietors. 


National Bank of Franklin, has gone into voluntary liquida- 
tion. 

Bank of Gladbrook, succeeded by Tama County Bank. 

First National Bank, has gone into voluntary liquidation. 

Fredonia Bank, now First National Bank. 

First B’k of Grainfield, succceded by Bank of Grainfield. 

First National Bank, has gone into voluntary liquidation. 

First Bank of Macksville, has been incorporated. 

Greene County National Bank, has expired by limitation, and 
succeeded by Greene County Bank; same officers. 

Bremen Savings Bank, now Bremen Bank, same officers. 

First National Bank, succeeded by Central City Bank. 


First National Bank, is insolvent, and has been placed in the 
hands of a receiver. 


Metropolitan National Bank, is insolvent and has been placed 
in the hands of a receiver. 

Nash & Carlisle, succeeded by First National Bank. 

Coffman & Allen, succeeded by Noah B. Coffman, same corr, 

Bank of Cheney (Percival & Andrus), now D. F. Percival & 
Co. proprietors, 

Federal Bank of Canada, has gone into voluntary liquidation, 
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OFFICIAL BULLETIN OF NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 


(Continued from February No., page 646.) 


3841 First National Bank........... Chas. Schifferdecker, 
Joplin, Mo. John A. Cragin, $100,000 
3842 People’s National Bank........ Hugh Barr, 
Washington, Ind. Richard C. Davis, 50,000 
3843 First National Bank,.......... W. Warrick, 
Glassboro, N. J. Albert S. Emmel, 50,000 
3844 First National Bank........... Geo. C. Hardesty, 
Leoti, Kan. T. W. Pelham, 50,000 
3845 First National Bank.......... Geo. N. Bonebrake, 
Santa Monica, Cal. Edwin J. Vawter, 50,000 
3846 Jamestown National Bank..... Chas. M. Dow, 
Jamestown, N. Y. Mason M. Skiff, 100,000 
3847 Nat. Live Stock B. of Chicago.. John B. Sherman. 
Lake, III. Frank S. Washburn,. 600,000 
3848 First National Bank............ Geo. W. Schee, 
Sheldon, Iowa. Chas. S. McLawry, 50,000 
3849 Douglas County Nat. Bank.... Justin D. Bowersock, 
Lawrence, Kan. Hiram C. Vaughan, 100,000 
Fn AMRIT TE lt he CS II 
DEATHS. ’ 


AXTELL.—On January 8, aged sixty-eight years, I. P. AXTELL, President of 
Painesville National Bank, Painesville, O. 

BOSWELL.—On February 14, aged fifty-eight years, W. D. Boswe.L, President 
of Northern Bank of Ky., Lexington, Ky. 

BoyYNTON.—On January 12, aged eighty years, GORHAM L. BoyNTON, Presi- 
dent of Penobscot Savings Bank, Bangor, Me. 

BuRKAM.—On February 13 (in New York City), aged seventy-three years, 
ELzEY G. BuRKAM, formerly President of Lawrenceburgh National Bank, 
Lawrenceburgh, Ind. 

CoRCORAN.—On February 24, aged ninety years, W. W. Corcoran, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Mott.—On January 22, aged eighty-three years, RICHARD Mott, President of 
Toledo Savings Bank, Toledo, O. 

WEtss.—On February 14, aged sixty-nine years, FRANCIS Welss, President of 
Lehigh Valley National Bank, Bethlehem, Penn.” 
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